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2,4-0 AND INPC WEED KILLERS 
DOT POWDERS AND UQUIDS 
BOTANICALS * ROTENONE + SABADILLA 
PYRETHRUM POWDERS AND EXTRACTS 
STIMTOX A 
CHLORDANE POWDERS AND UQUIDS 
BHC POWDERS AND LIQUIDS 
COTTON DUST CONCENTRATES 
TOXAPHENE POWDERS AND UQUIDS 
TETRAETHYL PYROPHOSPHATE 
ANTU 
AEROSOL FORMULATIONS 
PYRISCENTS [insecticide perfumes) 
PYRINS 


PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE CONCENTRATES 


Found 
in a 


desk 


drawer... 


They were ‘way in the back, these early samples of some 

of the first Cube roots imported into this country. 

These particular ones are called Barbasco. 

Their age reminded us that we were pioneers in the processing of 
rotenone, one of the earliest of the safe insecticides. We 

were selecting and grinding rotenone-bearing roots — Derris, Timbo, 
and Barbasco — almost two decades ago. Today we, and 

you, profit by that background of experience. 

To be sure of the best in Cube — when you need it...look to Powell! 


John Powell & Co., Ine. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
Soles Offices: Philodelphic © Pittsburgh + Huntsville « Chicago * Fort Worth « Denver © Son Francisco 


KUNG POWE®— Mars TE THING Cenede. Chorles Albert Smith, Utd, Toronto, Montreal « Argentina ; John Powell y Cie 


Representatives in Principal Cities of the W orld 
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_. | RRB SINCE WSS FOR PoC A. ALONE, 
(| SRGINOUS TRY INCLUGING P. cA, AND 
FOR INDUSTRY WITHOUT °.c. A. 


1948 was a record vear for domestic Potash. Using “39 as a base, the industry—not including 
P.C.A.—showed an increase of 280° in 60% Muriate. P.C.A. production lifts the industry 
increase to 325°°. P.C.A. alone shows a High Grade Muriate increase for the same pe- 
riod of 480%. 

95°% of all P.C.A Ss °48 deliveries were in the form of 60° Muriate. Our new $4,000,000 
production and refining facilities now are operating. Our deliveries for “49-50 will break all 
previous records. In fact, P.C.A.s production capacity for 60° Muriate this year will exeeed by 
some 150,000 tons the entire potash consumption — all grades — of the nation ten years ago 

These figures are graphic evidence of the leadership P.C.A, has won . . . leadership in vol 


ume, in economy to vou and to agri ulture. 


Potash Company of America 
Carisbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. . 50 Broodwoy, New York, N.Y. @ MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. . First Notional Bank Bidg., Peoria, til 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Condler Building, Atlonto, Ga. 
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.--it’s a formulating job tet ATTACLAY 


Attaclay is a carrier which offers a really satisfactory way to formulate liquid pest 
control chemicals into dusts or wettable powders. 


The following figures illustrate Attaclay’s capacity to accept and carry high 
amounts of liquid toxicants without loss of fowability: 


TOXICANT Wr. % IN FORMULA 


Toxaphene 40 

Chlordane 40 and 50 

Parathion 15 and 25 
In each case, the product formed by intimate mixing of toxicant and Attaclay is 
a dry, lump-free powder possessing a high degree of fluidity. Mixing, material- 
handling and packaging equipment are permitted to give full-capacity perform- 
ance. And the dust mixture flows just as smoothly after months of storage. 
This same thirstiness that works so well with liquid poisons has made Attaclay 
the industry's overwhelming choice for supporting low-melting point solid 
toxicants in dusts. 
Whatever your production plans embrace—liquids, solids, new poisons or 
older “standbys” —Attaclay in your formulas will substantially ease production 


problems and enhance product salability. 


ATTAPULGUS CLAY COMPANY 


Dept. P, 210 West Washington Squere, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Progress continues in the application 

AGRICULTURAL field. Here is new type sprayer de- 
. veloped by Robinson Fan Corp., Gilroy. 

Calif.. particulariy for use in citrus 

€ groves. The new device is said to make 

use of both pulsation and oscillation 

a movements rather than producing a 
| ae : steady stream of air. This makes for 


deeper penetration into the foliage. 
(Photo courtesy of Robinson Fan Corp.) 


Editorials 


Guest Editorial .. 
by H. B. Mann 


A Monthly Magazine Cattle Pest Control 
For the T { by H. H. Schwardt 


New Granular Fertilizer Plant in lowa 


eS. 


Chemical Action of Herbicides 
by A. S. Crafts and W. A. Harvey 


Fertilizer Mfgrs. Reply to FTC Charges 
Food & Drug Hearings Continue 


Midwest Shade Tree Conference Held 
by H. H. Slawsen 


LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor 


oe nti rec) inte Ie ge Bs 


THOMAS MORGAN 


Advertising Manager Washington Rebounds 


SN fe 2 ss ales wiglh’p ws We Ae & Sala ae 


Listening Post 
by G. J. Hacussler & P. R. Miller 


Technical Briefs 
aeeyabenenmaed Industry News 
Board... 
Meeting Calendar 
Dr. ALVIN J. Cox 
: stry Patents 
Palo Alto, Calif. Industry Patents 
Classified Advertising 
LEA S. HITCHNER i 
Washington, D. C. Advertisers’ Index 


Dr. S. E. A. McCALLAN Tale Ends 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


~ v ’ Y al ’ al 

Dr. Cuanues B. Pal’ 4G RICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Subscription Rates: One year, United States, $3.00; Canada and Pan 
Dr. S. A. ROHWER American countries, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00. Published monthly on the 
Washington, D. C. 15th by Industry Publications, Inc. Wayne E.. Dorland, President; Ira 
P. MacNair, Secretary-Treasurer. Publication office, 123 Market Place, 
Dr. COLIN W. WHITTAKER Baltimore 2, Md. Advertising and editorial offiec 254 W. 31st St., 
Washington, D. C. New York 1, New York. Advertising rates made known on application. 
Closing date for copy—20th of the month previous to date of issue. 


Entered as second-class matter November 4, 1949, at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. 
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BEMIS 
MULTIWALL 
PAPER 
SHIPPING 
SACKS 


They're tough and sturdy ...have plenty of 
reserve strength even when packed with such 


heavyweights as cement or fertilizer. 


Bemis uses top quality kraft paper. Each of the 
three or more plies has been tested for the kind 
of work it must do. So, there is never any ques- 


tion. It’s sure to do the job. 
Seven Bemis Multiwall Plants are ready to team 
up to give you service in an emergency or to 


provide a dependable source of supply. 


Peoria, i. - Mobile, Ala. > Houston, Tex: 
fast hepperetl, Mass. » San Franciccc, Calif. 
Vancouver, Wash. + Witmington, Celif. 
Beliare:» » Seice - Boston + Brooklyn ° Buffaic - Chicege 
Churiet!s - Cle reiond + Domver + Ostreit + Jacksonville, Fla. 

+ Kansee City « bes Angeles + Leuleville 


indbane pols 
 Memplss - Minneapells - New Orleans + Mew York City 


Merfelk - Oklehone City - Omeha - Phoenix - Pitburgh 
_ $% Lewis « Saline - Salt Loke City + Seattle + Wichite 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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use Koppers Ammonium Sulphate! 


Koppers produces a good commercial 
grade of ammonium sulphate — the ele- 
ment that is so essential to fertilizer 
because of its nitrogen content. Koppers 
Ammonium Sulphate 
has a nitrogen content 
of not less than 20.5%, 
and is low in free-acid 
and moisture contents. 
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| 
_ KOPPERS 
4 KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION ° PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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PHENACIDE. 


(TOXAPHENE) 


-TOXICHLOR: 


(CHLORDANE) 


DED-WEED 


(2, 4-D) 


DED-TOX 


\ 


S1.LOUIS @ HOUSTON @ DALLAS @ WICHITA @ MEMPHIS @ CHICAGO e@ OMAHA @ OENVER @ 


(DDT) 


—TRI-é 


 (BHe) 


Be ready to meet your customers’ needs. Book your require- 
ments now for both immediate and future orders with com- 
plete price protection. Don’t let short stocks rob you of the 


profits you should make this year. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 9 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
MINNEAPOLIS @ OKLAHOMA CITY @ N. LITTLE ROCK @ SAN ANTONIO @ DES MOINES @ DAVENPORT @ NEW ORLEANS 
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1. AGS Research has led the 
field in bag design and pro- 
duction for 90 years. 


TER BAGS 


because... 


4. Modern designs by pock - 
aging specialists ond crec- 
tive artists. 


SUPERIOR .! baste | 


PRINTING et re AS 
, . ; ys aa | 


2. Highest quality printing 
that really stands out. MODERN 


DESIGN r. 


3. AGS bags are ovailable 
in 1 to 6 plies—1 to 100 Ibs. 
and over. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE A-S PAOAGING LABORATORY 


Expendable Pallets — Palletized shipments of SUPER GLOSS Flour Bag Toughest of flour bags 


eS i ae 
Aa 1 ~s boo : © 


A&S bags lower your handling costs, minimize is bright white with brilliant inks to provide 
storage space. sparkling, appealing shelf packages. 

. STA-STAK Bag—Creped outer wall takes skid ARK-TONE Printing——Sharp, clear color process 
and slip out of stacking. Greater resiliency, combines perfect reproduction and brightness 
easier handling. for consumer packages. 


SHUR-CLOSE—Ingenious bag valve assures less 
dust when packing—less sifting when packed 
—prevents waste. 

PLASTO-PAK Bags—Polyethylene lined, mois- PRESSUR-PAK Bale Bags are packed under 
ture-proof protection for hygroscopic materials pressure. Saves 50% of customers’ space allot- 
with exclusive “Electro-Seal” bottom closure. ted to storage. 


ARKELL and SMITHS #9 9% 


z YEARS OF 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. + WELLSBURG, W.VA. + MOBILE, ALA. (_—~ 


‘sp 


HI-TONE Printing—Strong, deep colors for sugar, 
salt, rice and similar bags. 
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RICELAND 
RICE HULLS 


are the perfect conditioner for 


Chemical oa 


one — = we lain 
Vv recienetFically Fie f pround especially : 


fertilizer coolkicaing 


Y Available in fine ground No. 16, medium ground 
No. 14 and coarse ground No. 12. 


Y Used and preferred by leading fertilizer 
manufacturers. 

UY Available in large volume the year ‘round. 

Shipped in bulk or 100-pound burlap bags (25 
to 40 tons per car). 

OW Very inexpensive. 

oY Wire, phone or write for free sample and price. 


rgest rice gr 


world’s la te 
World's largest ye4" 
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PYRESYN’ 


end —cncnien —more precisely: 


; | 4 ge okt allyl homolog 
Wi AS vcncace, of Cinerin | 


In November we announced the manufacture of 


Pyresyn so deliveries could start January Ist. The 


program was slightly delayed but we now have this 


new and unique synthetic material available in 


commercial quantities. 


It can be used similarly to natural pyrethrum extract 


in making household and dairy sprays for the con- 


PO Shae = ma RS ME 


trol of flies, mosquitoes and roaches either by itself 


or in combination with other insecticidal materials. 


Samples and quotations available on request. 


& COMPANY 


735 WEST DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO 10, iL. 
Telephone, MOHowk 565) 


9. B. PENICK 


SO CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone, COrtland? 7-1970 
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LIGHTNING PRODUCES FERTILIZER, TOO 


Nature's fireworks—by transform- 
ing the inert nitrogen in the air to 
nitric acid — produce much more 
fertilizer per year than do Chemico- 
built plants. But lightning scatters 
its benefits without consideration 
for those who need them. Chemico- 
built plants, on the other hand, pro- 
duce the kind of commercial fertili- 
zer you want . . . where you want it 
e..+ when you want it... in the 


concentration you want... at a very 
reasonable price. 

Chemico offers a complete engi- 
neering and contracting service to 
the fertilizer industry, ranging from 
the design and construction of com- 
plete fertilizer works to furnishing 
small individual units and auxiliary 
plants of a specialized nature. From 
Pittsburgh to Pakistan, from Colom- 
bia to China, Chemico has been 


building such plants since 1914, 
Chemico brings to each new project 
a wealth of experience, proven meth- 
ods and guaranteed performance. 
If your plans include the produc- 
tion of nitrates, superphosphates, 
double superphosphates, ammonium 
phosphates, mixed salts or any other 
commercial fertilizers, it will pay 
you to discuss your specific prob- 


lems with Chemico. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 550 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 
PUROPEAN TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
CYANAMID PRODUCTS LID, BRETTENHAM HOUSE. LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON W, C. 2, ENGLAND 
FUROPEAN LICENSEE OF N. F.C. PROCESS 
CHEVAL BLANC, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Chemico plants ave 
profitable investments 


HYDRO-NITRO S$. 4., 8 QUAL Dt 


CARLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YorK 
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ammoni 


Orer 1000 tons of anhydrous 

ammonia are being produced each week at CSC's 

Dixie Plant at Sterlington, La. CSC is working at top capacity 

to supply this rau material to the fertilizer industry. The major part 
of this around-the-clock production is being converted 


into fertilizer by Gulf Coast manufacturers. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION + COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION + 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Columbia PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


Humbia product consisting of white 


A high purity Ci 


ro clear crvst with a pleasantly aromatic odor 


Vaporizes readily, leaves no residuc, does not stain, ts 
insoluble in watet 

In six mesh sizes espectally suited to packaging 
or blocking 

Widely used as a deodorant, agricultural insecticide, 
moth killer and as a chemical intermediate 

Packed m 25, 50, 100 and 


200 Ib. Leverpak 


20 pound ther con- 


tainers 


Columbia oRTHO-DICHLOROBENZENE 


A high purity Columbia product consisting of a clear, 
colorless to slightly vellow liquid with a pungent but 
not unpleasant odor. Insoluble in water; relatively 
low volatility. 

Used as an ingredient in insect sprays; for sewage 
control as a chemical ingredient; solvent for prepara- 
tion of cosmetics, shoe polish, pyrethrum, gums, 
rubbers, fats, sulfur; paint and varnish remover 

Available in $5 gallon drums and 8,000 gallon 


tank cars 


Columbia will handle your requirements promptly and dependably. Both Para 
and Ortho are available in mixed car shipments. In many cases, you will realize 
other definite advantages. Your inquiries are invited. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Columbia Chemical Division, Fifth at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


CHM AG) + MINNEAPOLIS + 5 1. LOUIS «© CHARLOTTE + PITTSRPURGH 


new ) RA + CLEVELAND « PHIT ADELPHIA 


PAINT + GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


GLASS COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


G 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 
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PASTED 
VALVE TYPE 


de 
HAMMOND 


are best for packaging | Some mee 
FERTILIZERS and CHEMICALS 


7 


Fertilizers and agricultural chemicals are usually stacked out 

in the fields before they are used, and therefore must be packed 

in containers that will provide protection against rain, sun, 

snow and sleet. Yes... Hammond Betterbags will do just 

that. Your brand and necessary instructions attractively 

printed on these bags will keep farmers and nurserymen 

coming back for more and more of your products. Write 

today for quotation on your paper bag requirements. 
OPEN MOUTH 
PASTED BOTTOM 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
General Offices: Welisburg, W. Va. 
Plants in Welisburg, W. Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Representatives in the following cities: 
CHICAGO, iLL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
BLUEFIELD, VA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. LIGONIER, PA. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. OPELIKA, ALA, 
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Here’s how this 


Baughmak 


BULK HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
Makes more money for you 


Sell tor less eliminate bagging by handling in bulk 
and delivering in bulk. It's the most practical, the most 


efficient way to handle commercial tertilizers 


B AL GHMAN Equipment gives vou automatic ma 
terial flow direct trom car to storage bin or hopper 
bin . from storage bin to hopper bin tor delivery. 


Cuts man hours to the minimum. 


LOW COST. Build your Belt and Bucket Elevator 
(right) trom standard 10° sections . . . eliminate the 
expense of a custom-built installation. All Baughman 
equipment is economically produced by assembly line 
methods tor turther savings. Ruggedly built of alloy 


steel tor long lite. 


MODEL QO SCREW CONVEYOR loads 
and unloads cars and trucks quickly 
and efficiently — the perfect teammate 
for the Belt & Bucket Elevator! Big 9” 
conveyor screw gives up to 40 bu. 
per minute capacity from the horizon 
tal to 50 . Available with or without 
wheels 


SECTIONAL STEEL SILO (right). Adjustable 
to meet changing needs! Can be enlarged 

mode smaller, higher or lower or 
moved anywhere One section has ladder 
on both sides. Upper inset shows smooth 
inside seams . lower incet shows easy as- 
sembly detail, ANOTHER BAUGHMAN FIRST! 


SUPERPHOSPHATE TRANSPORT gives high speed 
low cost bulk hondiling Effectively hauls and 
unloads superphosphate. Woterproof roof con be 
installed. Baughman also builds bodies for rock 


‘ i 

a phosphate, limestone and other commercial ferti 
r | lizers. A model for your every need 

. 
| 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


[2A AUGH® i\.{ BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO.,Inc. 
~~ ULD1D [MAN roi 


131 SHIPMAN ROAD JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 
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WHY NOT PROTECT FOOD CROPS 
IN STORAGE FROM RATS AND MICE 


as you protect them from insects and diseases in the field? 


RODENT CONTROL AND 
CROP PRODUCTION 


Millions of dollars worth of insecti- 
cides and fungicides are used each year 
to produce our nation’s farm crops. 
But little or nothing is done to protect 
them from the 159,000,000 rats and 
untold number of mice that attack 
these crops in storage. $400,000,000 is 
a big price to pay for this damage. Rats 
eat or spoil half this amount yearly in 
cereals and cereal products alone. 

When crops are protected in the 
field, only half the job is done. It’s just 
as important for the farmer to protect 
his crops in storage as it is to protect 
them in the field. 


A POTENTIAL RODENT CONTROL 
PROGRAM THAT MAKES SENSE! 


Tested under an experimental permit 
from USDA for the past four months, 
RAX powder (new rodenticide con- 
taining WARF Compound 42) 1s giv- 
ing results that indicate easy, economi- 
cal and safe control of rats and mice on 
the farm. While RAX is not permitted 
to be sold indiscriminately, we urge 
that manufacturers and distributors of 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO., Inc. 


110 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
9 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


MARCH, 1950 


agricultural chemicals investigate this 
new potential market. RAX powder 
is offered experimentally to interested 
companies for testing as a rodenticide 
on an experimental basis to be repacked 
under their own label. It is not ap- 
proved by USDA tor resale to con- 
sumers at present but you, as manufac- 
turers of agricultural chemicals, should 
be ready to offer such a rodenticide 
when approval is obtained. 


These Are Typical Comments On RAX 


Virginia: ““Rax Powder is the only rat poison 
we have found to give us the results we so badly 
needed. With its use I firmly believe we will 
obtain better than 90°, control.” 


Maine: “Damage ceased completely with no 
rats observed . . . . Results excellent—Popula- 
tion wiped our.” 


Miami, Fla.: " after seven days no signs 
of rats were noticeable.” 


New Jersey—Chicken Farm: “bait placement 
set by owner and employees. Result: dozens of 
dead rats picked up—no live rats apparent.” 


Florida—Grocery Store: “have tried other 
rodenticides in this location but R AX is the only 
material that eliminates mice trouble.” 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO., INC. 
110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Please send complete information on Rox 


Name 
Company 


Address 
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can speed up your packaging... 
cut your man-hour cost 


per ton 


St. Regis Packaging Systems—the combination of St. Regis 
Multiwall Paper Bags and St. Regis Valve Filling Machines 


are today bringing faster, more economical packaging 


For packaging that saves you money 


to many plant operators. Bag packing speeds have been and insures customer-satisfaction, 


stepped up as much as 50% in some cases. 


get full information about St. Regis 
Multiwalls and Valve Bag Packers. 


What's more, St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags give Your nearest St. Regis Sales Office 


your product thorough protection, are clean and easy to will gladly give you complete 


, , ; , eo letails. Write today. 
handle, resist moisture, deliver full weight by elimi, “*™ ""™* —- 


nating siftage and retention, are rugged and economical. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


" ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


YOU BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS 


Detroit * Houston 
Kansas City, Mo. ~ 
Louisville - 

New York 

Ocala, Fie. 


St. Regis Peper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
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BORER-INFESTED CORN a ar ae 
is unable to withstand high 


winds; thus, weather loss is sd é ” 
added to lower yield. | SANTO BANE 


FREE OF BORERS, corn 
yields more bushels per 
acre and shows greater 
resistance to wind 


. 
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Corn borers caused a loss of more than 275,000,000 bushels of MONSANTO INSECTICIDAL CHEMICALS 
corn in the corn-belt states alone last vear. Losses ran as high ortho DICHLOROBENZENE (Commercial Grade) 
as $750 to a farm. With such losses fresh in their memories, 1950 SANTOBANE® (ODT) 

corn growers will expect you to have ample insecticide to combat SANTOCHLOR® (para Dichiorobenzene) 


the corn borer, which may attack twice this year SANTOPHEN® 20(Pentachiorophenol Tech ) 
TRICHLOROBENZENE, | echnical 


That's why it will pay you to place your order now for NIFOS*-T (Tetraethy! Pyrophosphate Tech 
Santobane, Monsanto's DDT. Have merchandise on hand and For agricultural use only) 

profit by getting farmers to stock their next summer's needs nou NIRAN" (Parathion. For agricultural use only) 
Properly formulated Santobane has broad insecticidal qualities, MONSANTO HERBICIDAL CHEMICALS 
acting both as contact poison and stomach poison. It is an 2,40 acto 


effective insecticide base for use in dusting powders, emulsions, 2, 4D SODIUM SALT 


suspensions and solutions. 2, +0 ISOPROPYL ESTER 
2.45-7 acid 


Santobane, available in 100-pound fiber drums, can be shipped 2 4 S-TISOPROPYL ESTER 
immediately. For further information and quotations, mail the eT one Pentachiorophenate, 

. . ech.) 
coupon or « ontac t the ne are st Monsa nto Sales Offic e SANTOPHEN 20(Pentachlorophenol, Tech.) 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals OPROPTL O-PNONTL CARDAMATE 
Division, 1766-C South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri Reo. t Pa og 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago. Cincinnati MAIL COUPON FOR DATA on Monsanto 


‘leveland, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland Emulsifiers and Wetting Agents. Ask for 
Ore. San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto Canada Ltd. Montreal new Technical Bulletin No. P-142 


ee ee ee 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Organic Chemicals Division 
1766-C South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


fel | Sey 
' i Please send Bulletin P.14 information and quotations on Santobane and on 
ONSAN the following Monsanto insecticidal and herbicidal chemicals 
ee : 


Zone State 


SESGVtIiae tSBeeserTev... Jaeeece SERVES MANKIN 
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25% Toxicant 25% Toxicant 


LABELLED ALIKE... 


Irs PUZZLING all night! Two insecticides with the same percentage of toxicant 


used under similar weather conditions show widely varying killing power! Why ? 


There's really no mystery about it! Different emulsihers, for example, can 
make the difference—a big difference. Even though the emulsiher is not itself 
a toxic agent, it doe: give the toxicant the ability to penetrate, to spread, to 
mix homogeneously in many different types of water—all factors that greatly 


affect killing power against insects, as well as the safety of use on plants. 


You'll want to keep up with the latest findings in emulsion technology. So 
write for the new Atlas pamphlet showing typical formulas for using Atlox 
1045-A, Atlas G-1256, and other versatile Atlas emulsiters. Formulations 
include chlordane, toxaphene, benzene hexachlonde, DDT, piperonyl com- 


pounds, and other toxicants. 


' 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. .« Offices in principal cities « Cable Address—Atpowco 


In Canada address 39 ¥ Sterne and Sons Brantford, Ontario 


LIMITED 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Union Multiwall Specialist 


will show you how to make 
Handling Labor more productive 


NE of the hidden costs in packaging is in the handling of pack- 
aging materials from unloading dock to warehouse to packag- 
ing assembly line. 
Thanks to new ways of shipping and handling, many firms now 
find savings in handling costs alone more than justify a switch to 
Union Multiwall Bags. The Union Multiwall Specialist who calls 
on you, can tell you all about the recent cost-cutting developments 
in handling of multiwall bags. 
He'll show you, too, why more than 300 industries now find Union 
Multiwall Bags cut packaging costs all along the line—in handling, 
packaging, shipping —yes, and in better product protection, too. 
Even if you're now using multiwall bags, the Union representative 
who calls on you can give you new ideas to save money. For he ts | 
backed by the skilled gngineers and packaging experts of America’s 
largest maker of paper bags 
. s I . s , . , . ; 
I . _ now you how Union resources and packaging experience Prevents Siftage Empties Clean 
can help you 


UNION Multiwall Bags F=; 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7. NEW YORK 
Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL. . NEW ORLEANS, LA. . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . KANSAS CITY, MO. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MARCH, 1950 
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*DivetuyLaMine can help you make 
substantial savings in the production of the 
amine salt concentrates of 2, 4-D, That's 
because dimethylamine is the most efficient 
of all the amines that may be used as 


solubilizers for 2,4-D acid. 


When you buy your dimethylamine from 
Rohm & Haas, the country’s largest 
producer, you have the assurance of a 
uniform product backed by forty years of 
experience and know-how in the manufacture 


of dependable chemicals for industry. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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They get bigger bolls, uniform top to bottom, 
earlier maturity with fertilizer containing .. . 


Cotton growers are apt to boast a little when they get unusu- 
ally good results, even if the bolls are not quite as big as these. 

It is no accident that growers of cotton, and many other 
crops too, are likely to get fine quality and large yields when 
they use fertilizers containing International Potash. For the 
characteristics of International Potash are helping many fer- 
tilizer manufacturers produce the quality grades that farmers 
want for profitable crop growth. 


International Potash is delivered in the excellent mechan- 


ical condition that is so important both for efficient manufac- 
turing operations and easy drilling on the farm. You'll like 
its workability —the free-flowing characteristics of its clean, 
dry crystals 

International Potash is mined and refined at Carlsbad, New 


Mexico, in the grades you need to produce quality fertilizers, 


SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia) 
MURIATE OF POTASH © SULFATE OF POTASH 
Sul-Po-Mag Trode Mork Reg U.S. Pot. OF 


wthg, 


POTASH DIVISION ¢ INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL Soi CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 Feu? 
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Add SELECTIVITY 


to your insecticide 


with ALCOA Cryolite 


ALCOA Cryolite has high killing power—but it is also SELECTIVE! 
It kills insects harmful to many crops, but has no appreciable effect 
on bees and other beneficial insects. It does not kill birds or other 
wild life. 

ALCOA Cryolite is a standard, high-power insecticide, approved 
by state experiment stations. Its properties are dependable and 
universally well-known, 

And you have all these additional advantages when you use 
ALCOA Cryolite—the Star Pertormer. 


®@ Uniformly-controlled particle size @ Does not affect soil balance 
@ Maximum, even coverage ®@ Safe on delicate foliage 

@ Free dusting . . . free spraying @ Wets and mixes readily 

@ High suspendability in spray tank @ Has good adhesion 


®@ Negligible abrasive effect on ®@ Active ingredient—90% 
equipment 


®@ Compatible with insoluble-type copper 
compounds, sulphur and other neutral 
fungicides, insecticides and diluents. 


These distributors can supply you with ALCOA Cryolite: 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Richmond, California Bound Brook, New Jersey 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Grasselli Chemicals Department Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Wilmington, Delaware Middleport, New York 


For further information write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Cuemica.s Division, 641 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


occa Chemical 


ALCOA’ ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


! 
ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
y ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
® ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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You're giving 
VALUE PLUS 


when you sell sprayers 
equipped with 


OBERDORFER BRONZE 


SPRAYING PUMPS © 


Ir the farm sprayers you offer your customers are equipped with Oberdorfer 
Pumps, you're selling something no money can buy. 

You are offering the security and extra value of our 52 years’ experience in manu- 
facturing, distributing, and servicing bronze gear pumps all over the world. 

You are offering a pump that has earned the approval of most major chemical 
companies, weed spraying conferences and independent spraying specialists. 

You are offering a pump that has been proved in the field by hundreds of thou- 
sands of farm users. 

There are many spray pumps, but there is only one Oberdorfer — the pump that 
has earned its position as the standard spray pump in the United States and Canada. 

The name “Oberdorfer” is cast on every one of our pumps. Look for it on your 
sprayers. It is your guarantee, and your customer's guarantee, of an extra measure of 
value in the sprayer that has it. 


AGRICULTURAL PUMP DIVISION 
OBERDORFER FOUNDRIES, INC. SYRACUSE 1, WN. Y. 
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CEFEGTIVE! 


for alfalfa weevil contro! 


Early season applications of ‘°1068" 
CHLORDANE formulations to young 
growths of alfalfa (12 inches tall) can 
prevent serious crop damage due to the 
Alfalfa Weevil. 


CHLORDANE is effective in the control of 
the adult weevils. Properly timed appli- 
cations made before egg deposition takes 
place, are preventative in action. 

Another important consideration is that 


early season applications will prevent resi- 
dues on the harvested alfalfa hay. 


VELSICOL “1068 CHLORDANE also effec- 
tively controls the following destructive 
insect pests: 
e@ Grasshoppers e@ Leaf Miners 
e Wireworm @ Spittle Bugs 
e Lygus Bugs e@ Cabbage Maggot 
e@ Onion Maggot 
[ 


Armyworms 


e@ Plum Curculio 
e Cutworms 


For additional information regarding formulation or application, please write to: 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 


330 EAST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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® High Speed Closing—up to 15 per minute! 
* Trouble-free—designed by bag experts! 
* Long Life—built to last! 


NEW ET BAGPAKER 


Semi-automatic—self-contained. Applies a 

sewn-thru “Dry Tape” closure. Precision-built sewing 
head is synchronized with conveyor for fast and 
fool-proof closing of either paper or textile bags. 
Foot-pedal provides convenient control of both 
sewing head and conveyor. Easy on the operator. 
Permits more production per day. Portable, 

heavy duty, built for hard continuous usage. 

FT Bagpaker, without conveyor, available for use 
with existing conveyor systems. 


se for booklet today 


For full informotion, 
ask for booklet 
2000 entitied: 
“Quick Facts on 
Bogpok Machinery 
ond Bagpok 
Multiwoll Bogs.” 


¢ 
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BAG PACKING MACHINES — 


ADA Corrrertal Pacer Prod 
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FOR PACKAGING 
Fertilizers 
Chemicals 

Feeds 
Salt 
Charcoal 
Insecticides 
Food Products 
Rock Wool 
Citrus by-products 
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This famous “Cushion 
Sutch” absorbs strains, 
won't pull out, yet pro- 
vides an easy-to-open 
closure. 
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Announcing... 
A New Control for Mites 


NOW FRUIT GROWERS HAVE a new, effective 
weapon to combat mites on apples, pears, prunes, 
plums and peaches . . . Du Pont EPN 300 Insec- 
ticide. It’s another result of Du Pont research for 
better products to help agricultural producers. 
RESULTS AT EXPERIMENT STATIONS and in or- 
chards indicate that Du Pont EPN 300 Insecti- 
cide gives relatively rapid clean-up of mites as 
well as good residual control. However, it is lower 
in toxic hazard to users than other organic phos- 
phate compounds now used in orchards. 
CONTROLS MANY KINDS OF MITES: European 
red mite, two-spotted mite, Pacific mite, Willam- 
ette mite and clover mite. While it has proved 
most versatile as an acaricide, preliminary results 
in trials under way indicate the product may also 
be useful in control of certain important true insects. 
Here are some of the special advantages of Du 
Pont EPN 300 Insecticide: 
Residual action provides long-lasting control. 
it has low volatility, which means less hazard to 
users 
It can be used safely even in high temperatures. 


Compatible with other commonly used pest con- 
trol chemicals 
Extremely effective for clean-up of mites. 


Du Pont EPN 300 Insecticide contains Ethyl p-nitro- 
phenyl Thionobenzenephosphonate and is formu- 
lated as free-flowing wettable powder which is readily 
dispersed in water. For more information on this 
new product, write to Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: fon3.<.c0: 
PARZATE® (Liquid and Dry), FERMATE*, ZERLATE*, Copper-A (Fixed Copper} 
SULFORON® and SULFORON®-X Wettable Sulfurs... insecticides: DEENATE* 
DOT, MARLATE* Methoa ychior, LEXONE* Benzene Hexachioride, KRENITE* Dinitro 
Sproy, EPN 300 Insecticide ... Weed ond Brush Killers: AMMATE*, 2.4.0. TCA 
2,4,5-T and Dinitro Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader Sticker, 
PARMONE® Fruit Drop inhibitor, and many others 

On ali chemicals, always follow directions for application. Where warning or 
cavhon statements on use of the product are given read them carefully 


“REG. U.S Pat OFF. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. .. THROUGH CHEM STRY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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BEANS 
Mexican bean beetle 
Onion thrips 
Corn ear worm 
Bean leaf beetle 


CURCUBITS 
Melon worm 
Pickle worm 
Squash vine borer 


CRUCIFEROUS CROPS 
Imported cabbage worm 
Diamond back moth 
Cabbage loopers 

PEAS 
Peo weevil 
Omnivorous leaf tier 
Pea aphid 

CELERY 


lygus campestris 
Celery leaf tier 


controls - 
these — 


ASPARAGUS 
Asparagus beetle 


TOMATOES 
Flea beetle 
Colorado potato beetle 
Blister beetle 
Potato aphid 


2 


Te eet 


POTATOES 
Colorado potato beetle 
Blister beetle 
Flea beetle 


In addition to CPR’s unusually wide range of control as these advantages — — 


~ 


77 


@ No toxic residues —-Crops can be treated right up t6 and during harvest . . . forage Webworm 


treated with CPR can safely be fed to livestock. LETTUCE 
: : = : . Cc 
@ Fast-killing — Insects stop feeding within a few hours after application. Rainfall paca tia 


within 4 to 6 hours after application doesn’t necessitate immediate reapplication to SP!NACH 


leaf tier 


control active stages of the insects. 
BLUEBERRIES 


@ long-lasting — CPR has good residual effectiveness, resistance to weathering, and Blueberry fruit fly 
persistence on foliage. It lasts up to twice as long as a straight rotenone dust. 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Box elder bug 


For complete information about the formulation 
of dusts or sprays based on CPR — or about 

their use and where to buy them — 

write us today. 


STRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


in Conada: Standard Chemical Co., Ltd., 99 Vanderhoof Avenue, Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 
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FOR ONE-STOP SERVICE 


for nitrogen 


Lion’s recently expanded Chemical Division is now ready 
to supply all your nitrogen requirements! 


Anhydrous 
Ammonia 


Use of this moterial for direct application to the soil 
has been proved to be both economical and highly 
efficient in crop production. Accurate chemical control 
throughout the process of manufacture assures uni- 
formity and high quality in this basic Lion product 
Aqua Ammonia, now being used in certain creas for 
direct opplication, is also ovoilable 


Ammonium 
Nitrate Fertilizer 


In great demand becouse of its low unit cost (33.5% 
gvoranteed minimum nitrogen) and superior qualities. 
The improved spherical white pellets ore freer flowing 
ond hove increased resistance to coking, with better 
storing qualities 


Nitrogen 
Fertilizer Solutions 


Made specifically for the manufacturing of mixed 
goods. This product supplies both ammonia nitrogen 
and nitrate nitrogen in desirable ratios. Easily handled, 
ond available in three types, designed for varying 
weather conditions and formula requirements, for the 
production of fertilizers thot cure ropidly, store well 
and drill efficiently 


Sulphate 
of Ammonia 


Use of this material enables the manufacturer to pro- 
duce the high-analysis mixed fertilizers which ore in- 
creasingly in demand by formers. In the form of lorge 
white crystals which flow freely and resist coking in 
storage. Shipped in bulk and in 100-pound bogs. 


“== LION OIL COMPANY 


the } Chemical Division 


“Serving Southern States’ EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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THE EDITOR COMMENTS 


~\AST month the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s report on the fertilizer in- 
dustry was discussed here, paying 

=< particular attention to the charge 
that the industry has neglected the sale of high 
analysis products. Elsewhere in this issue are a 
series of opinions from industry leaders which 
cast considerable doubt on the validity of this 
charge by the FTC. The point is made that 
over a period of years fertilizer manufacturers 
have followed the logical industry trend of 
offering mixtures of higher and higher plant 
food value, that they have no reason for stand- 
ing in the way of real progress, but rather have 
strong and compelling reasons for offering their 
customers formulations which will be most 


acceptable and economical. Quite generally the 


particular formulas that they supply are speci- 
fied for them by state agencies. To most fair- 
minded observers, then, this charge of fondness 
of fertilizer manufacturers for selling “filler” 
under the guise of fertilizer falls of its own 
weight. 

What really is behind the charges of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, some observers have 
asked? It looks to us as if this attack on the 
industry isa thinly-veiled scheme to justify put- 
ting the government into the fertilizer business 
on a much broader scale than at present. In- 
cluded prominently in the FTC report ts a pro- 
posal for the TVA to set up a “national fertilizer 
program.” Even if the industry had fallen down 
on its job, which obviously is not the case, gov- 
ernment as a substitute is not the answer. If it 
is government fertilizer today, it can be gov- 
ernment coal and steel next month, and govern- 
ment shoes and tooth paste next year. 

An excellent object lesson stands before us at 
the moment in the British socialistic experiment, 
which is bankrupting that country and stifling 
production, even though supported by billions 
of dollars collected from American tax payers. 
The time to head off the experiment here is be- 
fore it starts. The issue is of course much more 
important than just one of socialistic fertilizer. 
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The whole idea of government manufacture of 
any product which can be and is being supplied 
by private industry, the whole idea of govern- 
ment competing with its citizens, is fundamen- 
tally wrong. We are, in the United States, still 
supposed to be operating under the theory of 
free enterprise,—and it’s time that we insist on 
so operating. Either we have private enterprise, 
—or we don’t! 


HE coal strike which has brought 
creeping paralysis to the entire coun- 
try over recent months offers a serious 
threat to manufacturers and users of 

agricultural chemicals. Essential production of 
by-product benzol, nitrogen and the like has 
been cut off, exaggerating a shortage situation 
which was already serious enough. A leading 
manufacturer of agricultural insecticides was 
reported early this month ready to shut down 
all operations depending on benzol or phenol. 
Even though the strike is now settled, this lost 
production cannot be made up in time to re- 
establish normal supplies for months to come. 

Production of DDT and BHC, as well as other 
basic insecticides, have suffered. Many manu- 
facturers are shipping out yesterday’s produc- 
tion today, with no assurance that they may be 
operating tomorrow. Stocks are reported at 
low ebb. Meanwhile the U.N. is reported seek- 
ing over a half-million pounds of DDT for ex- 
port, and, if they are successful in obtaining 
this quantity, this would just about wipe the 
market clean. 

The brightest spot in the supply picture seems 
to be that there has been a substantial amount 
of advance buying this season. Warned by their 
experiences last season, some buyers have antici- 
pated, while others, concerned over the coal 
strike, have been scurrying around over recent 
weeks to cover requirements in a sharply firmer 
market. If 1950 should prove to be a big insect 
year, as it has been forecast it will be, DDT and 
BHC could be very scarce articles by the time 
the crops start breaking through. 
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written especially for 
Agricultural Chemicals 


POTASH--- 


An All-American Institution 


HE centennial of the fertilizer 
industry naturally calls to our 


attention the development ot 


American potash, a vital part of the 


fertilizer industry. In early colonial 
days one of the few products ex- 
ported from this country was pot- 
ash. It was produced from the ashes 
of trees from our forests. This in- 
dustry reached its peak in 1825 and 
declined rapidly after the Civil War 
when Germany began the develop- 
ment of its natural potash deposits 
and delivered in this country potash 
at prices far below the cost of the 
wood ash product. Thus our indus- 
try faded out of the picture and we 
became dependent upon imports for 
our chemical and agricultural pot- 
ash needs. 

It was not until 1910, however, 
that this country awakened to the 
stark fact that we were entirely de- 
pendent upon a single foreign coun- 
try tor our supply of this vital chem- 
ical. In 1911 Congress, stimulated 
by the cancellation of favorable con- 
tracts held by American buyers, 
made an appropriation for the ex- 
ploration of potash in the United 
States. These explorations were most 
With the outbreak of 
World War 1, German importations 

(Turn 


opport une. 


By 
Dr. H. B. Mann 


President. American Potash Institute 
Washington. D. C. 


were abruptly terminated. The pot- 
ash-bearing raw materials listed as 
a result of Federal surveys were im- 
mediately placed under industrial 
development and from these sources 
some 58,000 tons K-O were being 
produced in 1918. this 
period of scarcity the price had risen 
from about $35 per ton for 50°, 
muriate to around $500 per ton. 


During 


With the reappearance of German 
potash in this country after the war, 
most of our 128 producing units dis- 
appeared, with one notable excep- 
tion—the plant in California which 
was taking potash from the brines of 
Searles Lake, California. This com- 
pany, now the American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation, was our chief 
source of domestic potash until the 
development of the mines at Carls- 
bad, New Mexico. 

In 1926 a bill was passed by Con- 
gress authorizing explorations for 
potash in the Permian Basin which is 
a vast area underlying parts of 
Texas, New Mexico, and the states 
to the north. Under this authoriza- 
tion many core tests were drilled and 
beds of potash salts described as of 
possible commercial value were en- 
countered. Concurrently, drillers 
exploring for oil in the Permian 
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Control of Northeastern Livestock 
Parasites by use of efficient 


INSECTICIDES 


PEPECUDU UE EE EERE EE EEEEEEEE ODER ODER EERE EEEEE EEE EEE 


HE control of external parasites 
of livestock many 
special problems in the Nort! 


presents 
eastern states. In this region, dairy 
cattle, sheep, and swine are kept in 
tight warm quarters during the long 
winter season, a system that encour 
ages rapid development of imecipient 
parasitisms. Many northeastern dairy 
barns are warm enough that house 
flies and stable flies can develop all 
through the winter in numbers suf 
ficient to form an early nucleus for 
summer “loafing 
barn-milking parlor” set-up which has 
received much publicity in the north 
east, encourages flies because manure 
is not removed from the loafing barn 
In the field 


infestations. The 


during the winter season 
of meat production this is a “feeding 
area.” Thousands of steers and lambs 
are shipped in from the west and 
southwest to be fattened in part on 
the excess available. The 


f the lambs and many of 


forage 
majority 
the steers arrive well loaded with ex- 
ternal parasites, some of which prob 
ably migrate to the native livestock 
Finally the dipping procedures, rou 
tine on many western farms, cannot 
be applied to dairy cattle because ind: 
vidual herds are not large enough to 
justify building a vat, and dipping 
the heavy dairy breeds of cattle prob 
ably would be impracticable 

Mange mites, lice, cattle grubs, 
and several kinds ot blood-sucking 
flies attack northeastern cattle. The 
mange mites are the most insidious of 
these pests since their microscopi 
size allows them to multiply un 
noticed until serious lesions appear on 
the hosts. In rare instances cattle are 
in a dying state betor wwner 
realizes the reason for their condition 
Mange is largely a winter problem 
in the northeast 

Cattle mange may be caused 


MARCH. 1950 


by 
Dr. H. H. Schwardt 


Cornel! University 
Ithaca, New York 


by any or several of the four kinds 
of mange mites but the Chorioptic, 
and Sarcoptic types are most preval 
The Chorioptic 


mite feeds at the surface of the skin 


ent in the northeast 


while the more serious Sarcoptic 
mites burrow under the surface 
First symptoms of mang 
usually are small raised areas the size 
of pin heads occurring anywhere on 
the body, but most often on the 
posterior portions. The back of the 
udder is a favorite point of attack 
In some herds infestations apparently 
never progress beyond this stage, but 
normally the mites multiply rapidly 
In advanced cases most of the hair 
falls out, and the skin becomes thick. 


wrinkled, and scab encrusted. Cattle 


in this condition scratch, lick, and 
rub the afflicted areas until they are 
The y 


emaciated and a few 


hloody become severely 
are lost. Ex 
perienced dairymen are very sensitive 
to the general condition of their cattle 
and often suspect Mane when the 


inimals become restless, rattle the 
stanchions a great deal, and appear to 
he in discomfort even though no ap- 
parent cause is observable. Heavy in 
festations of lice will cause a similar 
restlessness, but lice are easily found 
During severe infestations of mange 
milk flow is reduced markedly, but 


the ammals continue ¢ at 


normal amounts, thus adding 


verall loss 

When mange becomes appar 
ent in a herd. the owner sometimes 
yields to the temptation to sell all 
w part of his herd. This is a serious 


TTL 


Above: Four animals in this 35-cow 
barn died from the effects of mange. 
Note complete loss of hair on the cow 
lying in the foreground. 


Below: Close-up shot of sheep-dip- 
ping operation ir portable vat pictured 
on page 34. Such treatments have proved 
valuable in many cases. 
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smal! flocks are involved. The one above 


Portable vats are the answer to the 
is the Cayuga County. New York vat. 


sheep dipping problem when scattered 


; 
error, since meng curable, and t the material was 


selling th 
other than tor 


mimals for any purpose stablist 


immediate slaughter Further testing henzene 


spread the intesta chlonde dunng the winter ot 
tion ¢ ther Moreover 1 stablished the usefulness ot 
New York state mange ts a reportabl 
gal to sell infested 


will serve only ¢ 
herds 
wXach ! ! 1 con 


oved be 


disease and it is ill 


imimals 


Howe, 
rk’s Bureau ot 


Ivan G 


dairy 


by Dr. L 
t residues were 
f short duration. The 


1 dos d wi 2 pounds 


Sara re 


there 1s mu 
recommendations 
port stat 


complished in most herds 


pension ntarpin 

omer, whuil nm utine each seas 
manutacturers re use control 
times this dosa noted however 
f 1948 Dr f mang 
t attamed 


Many ot 


wed minor symptoms 


17 in nett | tl is 


schedul 


author treated 
New York 


matel) sf) and 


using dosages | Josag tr 
ve n ) treat herds s 


mer. Neither dosage eradicated mange recurrence several months 
in all herds in one apphecation, but tter tr nt but this occurred s 


34 


near the time for turning out to pas 
ture that retreatment was net neces 


sary 


Cattle Lice 
ATTLE lice are a perennial win- 
C ter problem in most northeastern 
dairy herds. The earliest intestations 


usually appear about mid-November 
and the trouble continues until pas- 
All four 
common species, the short nosed, long 
nosed, little blue 
are present. The little red is by far 
the commonest, if New ¥ork intesta- 


ture time the next spring 


and little red lice 


ions are typica! of the northeast, and 
nosed leuse is seen least 
While our knowledge of 


cause Is hased 


the. short 
frequently 
the injury cattle lice 
entirely on estimates, there is hittle 
question that en animal so heavily 
infested that 


inch of its body carries several lice 


nearly every square 
is in serious discomfort to say the 
least. Dairymen are increasingly of 
the opinion that any interruption 
ot a dairy cow’s normal routine may 
reduce milk productien. In addition 
to irritation there ts loss of blood, and 
loss of feed which to support the 


ln 1 ntrolled 


mmon = imnsecti 


Cattle 
with at least 
owes, and the mi 


probably are duc 


poor methods « )plhication rather 


than lack of tox: materials 
One-half p n ten l 
nt DDT 


=r 


activated 
alla, - 
hexachk 
gamma _ level 
yplied as dust in sufhcient amount 
New York, rotenon m 
mended hecaus 
INCAPCNsive, 
r, and ts 
meerned 
years) work 
thorough 
in a herd 
seen 1s the 
mtrol hee 
Many dairymen dust patches of hi 
as they appear on individual animals 
he lice and spora 
ntinued all 
ntire animal 
ut 


important. Failure ¢ 
dust the insides of the ears, or the 
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brush of the tail may allow the sur- 
vival of enough lice to cause early 
reinfestation. One thorough applice- 
tion usually takes care of the lice for 
the winter 

Recent tests suggest that 
northeastern dairymen might profit 
ably turn from dusting to spraying 
for cattle louse control. Spraying just 
after the herds were taken off pasture 
and stabled for the winter has given 
all winter control ot lice in several 
dairies with jong records of louse 
trouble. One pound of 5° rotenone, 
4 pounds of 50° wettable DDT, or 
1Y2 pounds of 25 gamma benzere 
hexachloride was used, and two gal- 
lons applied to each animal at 400 
pounds pressure. Spraying is a more 
desirable job than dusting and with 
out question gives better coverage. 
While more expensive equipment is 
needed for spraying, many of the 
recently offered small power sprayers 
are well within the means of most 
dairymen, especially since they can 
also be used for garden 
whitewashing, disinfecting, grooming, 


spraying 


and even on occasion as fire extin- 
guishers. 

If complaints from growers are 
a fair indication of 
cattle grubs are not a serious problem 
Only a minor 


insect injury, 
in northeastern dairies 
part of the dairyman’s income is de 
rived from meat and hides. Grubs 
are seldom numerous on first calf and 
older milk cattle. A few dairymen do 
report that milk production suffers 
during the period when heel flies are 
chasing the cattle but there are no ac 
curate figures on this loss 

Cattle yrub control is compli 
cated in the north by the presence of 
both 


Ww he sc 


northern and southern grubs 


consecutive seasonal cycles 
spread over a long period of time 
The earliest 
(southern) grubs come to the backs 
of cattle in March, and the last indi 
of H 


until mid-July 


Hypoderma —lineatum 


bovis may not emerge 
This means that a 


viduals 


minimum of five applications prob- 
ably would be required for anything 
approaching 190° Young 
stock, which always are most heavily 
infested, are sent to pasture about 
May | and often it is impractical to 
get them in again until fall. An apn'i- 


control 


MARCH. 1950 


Lootatt | a 
on 


Wool maggot i 
animal by fermentation of wool follow- 
ing a heavy rain 


Proper care with dipping prevents 
occurrence of such infestation. Portable 


rigs make pest control possible on 


sheep herds. 


cation about April 1, and another 
May 1, are all that most dairymen 
can apply without considerate in 
Large scale tests using 
schedule 
given sufhcient contro! to justify the 
expense and work 
schedule may allow the development 


convenience. 
this two-application have 
However, this 


of many late season individuals. Ap 
proximately one per cent rotenone 
dust was used in most of these tests 
A two per cent dust increased the 
grub mortality only three per cent 
Fly Havoc 
LOODSUCKING flies, it pudged 
again by complaints, 


have bad effect on the contents of the 


grower 
northeastern milk pail. Observations 
on dairy animals in pasture during the 
1945-48 period show that horseflies 
Horn 


plentiful during parts of 


lead in injury by this group 
fles are 
some seasons in New York but prob 
ably cause only a fraction of the loss 


Three 


quinguevilttatus 


attributable to _ horseflies 
species, Tabanus 
(alias T. vicarnus and T. costalis), T 
lasophthalmus and T._ sulcifrons, 
known to dairymen as “green heads,” 
or “copper heads,” are the chief of 
idult 


Occur con 


fenders. Unfortunately the 


cycles ot thes three flies 
secutively during the season so that 
flies are present in abundance from 


June until late August. No means of 


controlling them has as yet been de- 
veloped. Though horseflies are highly 
susceptible to either DDT or benzene 
hexachloride, these materials give no 
relief when sprayed on animals. The 
flies visiting a sprayed animal prob- 
ably are killed but not before taking 
of blood. It 1s doubtful that 
practical control would be obtained 


a meal 


even if all domestic animals in a con- 


siderable area were systematically 
sprayed. The flies have many natural 
hosts. Their reproductive capacity is 
large, and neither adults nor larvae 
appear to be much reduced by natural 
enemies. The adults are strong fliers 
capable of traveling 
They also travel wide- 


ly on their hosts and have a habit of 


and pr Ibably 


long distances 


entering moving automobiles. Repel 


ents thus far developed appear to be 


of little use against these flies, and 


oil base materials may injure cattle 
as much as the flies. Even if an effec- 
tive repellent were found, it would 
be impractical unless its cost were ex- 
tremely low or its effectiveness of un- 
believable duration. A two or three 
day repellent probably would be use- 
less even at the price of water, since 
thorough spraying of a large herd 
twice or three times a week would be 
a burdensome addition to the already 
heavy summer routine on mest dairy 
farms 


(Turn to Page 87) 
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ESCRIBED as a “plant man 
wer's dream.” the new granu 


lar fertihzer mixing plant 
the lowa Plant Food Co., Des Moines 


peration since the 


snow a reality. In 


first of the year, wt has i capacity for 


roduction of from 10 to LS tons of 
rranular fertilizer per hour, or tron 

$$ to 40 tons of regular mixed fertih 
r per hour 


Indicative of a fast-awakening 


nterest nm the im ition tt r 
tert t rease tat elds u 
the midwest, t plant has a number 
t featur \ » mak t outstandin 
and i ju ts ar The phys t 
lant. it | t — 


New "Dream Plant” at Des Moines 
a Where lowa Plant Food Co. Produces 


GRANULAR FERTILIZE 


a bs 


layout Was 
Harte Com 
Harte was also re 


tactiities, and vervall 
nstalled by the John J 
pany, Atlanta, Ga 
sponsible for th 


building. The 


vewhing and mixing 


nstruction of the 
material handling, 
machinery 
vranulating 


und sth equipment 


which stamps this plant as heiny 
iltra modern. was furnished by th 
Sturtevant Mill Company. Boston 
Mass. It is the first such installation 


in the midwest 
That the company anticipates 
i thriving business with lowa tarmers 


Sorensen, man 


is mdhicat d by Ray 
wer of the company. He says that 


nuch emphasts is being laid on high 


terials, “tanlor 


made” tor lowa crops The ™ prod 


acts, such as 10-20-0, 8-32-0, 5-20-10, 
4-16-16, and 4-24-12, will be made in 


hoth granular and regular torm 


These 


legume seeding, and corn tor the most 


various grades are tor oats, 


part 

Although the company ts 
anxious to provide high analysis ter 
in order 


materials to farmers 


tilizer 
to save transportation and = other 
handling costs, Mr. Sorensen said that 
is Met from tarmers 
The element 1 t 


ir that the better 


vrades of fertihzer may be “to 
strong” does not enter into the picture 
much in lowa, be says. However, an 
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In the Photos: 

Page 36, top (L to R) Plant super- 
intendent Gus Mautner watches Pay- 
loader transfer fertilizer material from 
bin to elevator hopper. (Second picture) 
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the “fines” ! granular material for : om ; . 
re-circulation in the system. Third photo: =e Por a ° sad ce 7) re ra 
inside vertical “box” is elevaior to = ee a ts Orr mat a ao Vie eee 

"ig transfer material up 60 feet to conveyor , F — be | 
; belt at top. Bottom phote, page 36: , ak, bis 

) General exterior view of Des Moines By 
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Chemical Structure 


and action 


HERBICIDES 


ECENT introduction of a 


number f new chemical 
weed killers has provided an 
| 

ill ws 


array of chemical types that 


a comparative analysis of herbierdal 


Although 


dence m the chemical mechanisms 


action COMCTUSIVE evi 


responsible for phytoc 
meager, certain information 
ivailable to the 
physiologist 1s often lacking m_ the 


chemist and plant 
commercial field. We are attempt 
ing in this article to clarity some of 
the obvious points, to indicate the 
many gaps in our knowledge, and t 
point the way for tuture research 

Most people are curtous con 
erning the how and why of chem 
ical reactions that come int very 
Particularly 1s this true of 
To sat 


day us 
the action of new materials 
urtosity the salesman 1s 
ten required to conjur 
tions and ¢! nay bear little of 
relation t vctual mechanism 
volved literature 1s 
these 
ingenuity 
wledur 
wreultural 
util 
requir 
wneral 
tres ft 
volved 
pest 
nds m 
tions 
mtrol mdicate the ‘ idous 
sili 1 it seems 
sible tl 
control 
his crop 


dreamed 


ience based upon sound research 


amply tested in the field 
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Many 


used as weed killers and in tl 


chemicals are 
tion many chemical reactions are in 
Among these chemicals 
«cur strong acids and bases, heavy 
metals, strong oxidizing and reduc 
ing agents, and highly soluble salts 
ire strong electrolytes in solu 
Included 


1 ~hydrocarbons, 


aromatic and 
acids, 


sulfur, 


rgank 
high sulfur oils, elemental 
ind the aliphatic oil carners. Fin 
ally, the newer herbicides partake of 


the nature of niymMes ind horm« nes 


ind these may be 


mbined with 
upling agents and detergents that 
uid in solubility and penetration of 

plant surfaces 
Am mig the 


tions are several of a very 


chemical reac 

, 
yveneral 
nature In contrast are Many very 


actions, unigue with = res 


’ 
i 


type, d family 


certam cases 


species 


Early Herbicides 
OST of the early used herb 
chemicals 


Sultur: 


used 


' 
leaves, denature 


protoplasm, decompose the chloro- 
phyll, and disorganize the nucleus 
ind plastids. This is a direct result 

high hydrogen-ion concentra 
tion and it takes place in cells sur 
rounded by an aqueous medium as 
well as in sprayed leaves. Any acid 
sufhciently strong to overcome the 
buffenng capacity of the protoplasm 
and markedly alter the pH of the 
cell will kill in the same way 

Iron and copper sulfates were 
ilso used as selective herbicides and 
being salts of weak bases these sul 
tates hydrolyze to produce active hy 
Though the pH does 
not attain the values of the acid so 
mentioned, it *s sufh 


ciently from that 


drogen ions 


lutions 
ft the cells to cause 
injury. In addition, these salts dis 
sociate to produce ferrous and cup 
rous 10ns, both active as heavy metals 
denaturing proteins. Iron 
sulfate 1s used in < neentrations of 
20 to 3 ent, copper sulfate at 
The former requires 

capable of producing 

he latter is effec- 

pper toxicuy. The 

nitrate and acetate of cop- 


also effective selective w eed 


Sodium — arsenite 


} ' 
Xk chemical 


commonly 
used as a contact herbicide and as a 
sal sternlant. Being mildly alkaline 
ind highly buffered, a sodium arsen- 
solution softens and penetrates 

af surface by its hydrolyzing 
After en 


irsen! ws react Vi 


n the plant cuticle 


teins, denaturing 

and causing death 
irseni als can he en- 
alkalinity 

zing and acidifying the 
solution after it has heen diluted to 


(about 1 


r by neutt 
field strength 


per cnt 
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a sultunc acid kills cells by dehydrat : 
ia ng then It as true that neen 
& trated sulfuric acid wall dehydrate, y 
ven to the extent of breaking down 
mical structure A tamiliar ex 
v ample us the effect of neentrated 
q sultunc acid on sugar. However 
if td neentrations used in weed tet t ES 
} sprays (around 1 Normal) sulfur 
e wid dehydrates no more violently 
F - 
bi GE oof a few years ago. Essen than sugar solutions in which cells 
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A. &. Crafts and W. A. Harvey 
University of California 


As.O.) The latter acified solu 
tion translocates readily, and under 
favorable conditions will kill the 
roots of deep-rooted perennials to 
depths of several feet 


More Recent Herbicides 

HLORATES constitute an im 
herbicides 
basic 


common use. It 


py tant group ot 


and sodium chlorate 1s the 
material in most 
has been shown that chlorates have 
different physiological actions vpon 
(1) They 
poisons when used in concentrations 
around 2 per cent. (2) They trans 
locate and kill roots if properly ap 
plied. (3) They may be absorbed 
from the soil and kill both roots and 
(4) When present 


in sublethal concentration they cause 


plants act as contact 


tops of plants 


of the leaves and starch de 
Probably 


these are all evidences of a common 


‘ hk TOSIS 


pletion in stems and roots 


toxic effect, the variations depending 
upon concentration and location of 
the chemical 

The chlorate ion has a strong 
oxidizing potential but has a low 
tendency to react. Its toxic action 
probably results from the high oxi 
dation capacity of the chlorine atom 
from +7 to 


(valence change of 


1) coupled with a low reaction 


rate that allows time for penetra 
tion and translocation before the ox 
idation potential is exhausted. With 
in the plant, chlorate 1s apparently 
reduced by the same mechanism that 
reduces nitrate and the resultant 
chlorite and hypochlorite ions are 
From the 


known to be highly toxic 


soil, chlorate ions are absorbed in 
the place of nitrate 1ons and the 
plants suffer distinct nutritional de- 
ficiency and finally die if the supply 
is maintained 


Thiocyanates are highly toxic 
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soluble, 
dissociated and corrosive on 
The thiocyanate ion inhibits 


The ammonium salt is very 
highly 
metals 
respiratory enzymes and may have 
a selective action in plant metabol 
ism. Ammonium thiocyanate is a 
strong contact herbicide and a fair 
soil sterilant in acid soils. Upon de 


composition it produces fertilizing 
effects upon plants, reflecting its sul 
fur and nitrogen content 

The toxic action of the am 
mates is not well understood. Sul 
famic acid is a fairly strong acid 
The ammonium salt is readily solu 
ble, highly dissociated and somewhat 


corrosive. Ammate solutions kill by 


direct contact; in certain shrubby 
species such as poison ivy and poison 
ak, they translocate into the crowns 
and roots: they are ahsorbed from 
soils and bring about a delay in the 


break of 


Cases on record show 


normal spring dormancy 
that, by re 
peated spraying, wild morning-glory 
was held in a dormant condition 
throughout a summer season and suc 
cumbed during the subsequent win 
ter. Sulfamates and carbamates are 
of chemicals 


an interesting group 


having toxic properties that would 
seem to justify detailed investigation 

Borax is a chemical that has 
attracted much attention in 


Deficiency 


recent 
years of this material in 
the soil results in a stunting of plants, 
disorganization of the meristems, 
chlorosis and much necrosis and, in 
severe death. On the other 


Cases, 


hand, excess boron in the soil causes 


severe chlorosis, pithy swellings on 
stems, dichack on trees, and death 
to herbs. Borax has been used in 


large quantities in the control of 
Johns 
or Klamath weed) in western 
and north-western states. In alka 
is a contact killer: the 


Hypencum perforatum (St 


wort 


line solution it 


bulk has been used as a soil sterilant 
with application in fall, winter, or 
early spring. 

tests on the relative 
toxicity of different 
pounds, it seems that the boron ion 
produces the injury; the various com 
pounds are toxic in proportion to 
their of elemental boron; 


toxicity is not related to peculiarities 


From 
boron com 


content 


of chemical combination or molecu 
lar structure; decomposition 1s less 
important than fixation by the soil 
or precipitation in an insoluble form 
The exact mode of toxic action for 
boron compounds is not known 
Chemicals of the above group, 
when used as contact sprays, are ap 
plied in fairly high concentrations 
and most of them dissociate to form 
strong acids, bases or ionized salts 


They 


icle and 


tend to break down the cut 
penetrate the leaves and 
stems because of their high concen- 


They diffuse 


their hydrogen or hy 


trations rapidly and 
because of 
droxyl ion concentration, their con 
tent of heavy metal, or their very 
reactive character, they act as vio 


For field 


scale application, fairly large quan 


lent poisons on plants 


tities of these chemicals are required 


Soil Fumigants 


ge additional group of chemi 
cals should be mentioned here, 
namely the soil fumigants, chloropi 
erin, methyl bromide, carbon disul- 
fide, “DD,” ethylene dibromide, and 
tetrachloroethane. These and other 


volatile organic liquids have been 


msect pests and 


Some of them, 


used to destroy 
weed seeds in soils 
notably carbon disulfide, are able to 
kill the roots of deep-rooted peren 
nial weeds. Though the exact mode 
of lethal action of these fumigants 1s 
not known, studies have provided in 
formation on their reactions with 
sls 

All of these materials are vol 
itile and upon injection into the soil 
they vaporize and tend to replace the 
soil atmosphere. Chloropicrin and 
methyl bromide are very volatile and 
sealing of the soil surface with paper 
or a moist layer of soil is imperative 
Carbon 


if they are to be successful 


disulfide is less volatile than the a- 
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hk we 


ment requires sealing of the surface 


fumigants but successful treat 


by moist soil or compacted soil to 


prevent excessive loss of vapor 
Carbon disulfide is adsorbed on the 
surface of soil colloids, and so held 
in a form available to plants, yet 
more restricted in movement than 
the free vapor in the air spaces 
The fumigant “DD” has 
proved effective in killing the 


f perennial weeds, and, being less 


roots 


volatile and more strongly absorbed, 
loss in gaseous form is less than in 
the case with CS 

Tetrachlorvethane and ethy 
lene dibromide are alike im being 
less volatile and more firmly ad 


‘DD. These 


perennial 


sorbed than chemicals 


kill roots of weeds but 


1 


their movement through the soil 


from the point of mmyjection ts so r 


close 


stricted that very spacing 


required if complete permeation ot 


the top soil layer by the vapor 1s 
he accomplished 
tends to tic 


Since sorption 


exe chemicals to the soil and rn 
stnet distribution, it 1s interesting t 
which 1s 


find that carbon disulfide 


orbed the least. wall give a satistac 

ry distmbution trom inch spac 
DD” must be spaced 12 to 18 

und ethylene dibromide or 

trachloroethane 8 to 12 inches 

D pth if kill 

irbon disulfide may bk 

more, with “DD” around 30 

ind with tetrachloroethane or ethy 

24 inches 


All of these fumigants are or 


ot weeds with 


ne dibromide 18 t 


manic solvents that penetrate living 


ery rapidly. By 


halogen or sulfur 


bringing th 
groups mnt 
relation with the protoplasm 


the organic portions of the mole 


ules probably promote their toxn 


wtion and render these fumigants 
the valuable reagents they are in pest 


ntrol 
New Herbicides 


NTRODUCTION of | the 
tuted phenol compounds, 


subst: 
2,.4-D, 
und the selective oils has greatly ex 
panded the field of chemical weed 
ontrol, With their extreme toxicity 
ind sharp selectivity these materials 
possible methods that 


HAV marde 
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greatly reduce production costs on 
many crops. And they enable grow 
ers to raise crops under conditions 


thit a few have 


years ago would 
been impossible 

All these new materials are 
organic compounds of relatively low 
polarity. Compatible with the cu 
ticle, they enter plant cells rapidly 
Being 
uctive, they are required in very 


And _ because 


most cases upon 


ind «completely physiolog: 


cally 


small amounts their 


action depends in 


some unigue and highly selective 


combination of properties, they may 
he highly toxic to some plants and 
relatively innocuous on others 


One of the first to be intro 


duced was sodium dinitro-orthocresy 


the active ingredient in “Sinox.” 


is material was for several years 


leading selective herbicide for 


broad-leaved weeds in cereal, 


pea, flax. grass, and onion 


More 


tro-ortho-cresol, 


crops 
introduced are dim 
dinitro-ortho-sec 


dinitro-orth 


recently 


ury-butyl — phenol, 


ndary 


umyl-phenol, and their 


monium salts. Pentachlorophenol and 


its sodium salt are also used. The par 


Is are their 
j 


UseG 


soluble in oils, 
, 
immonium or sodium salts are 
n aqueous solution. The parent com 
is general contact herb 
| weed 


Saits as 
Studies on the toxicities of the 


pounds serve 
cides, the selective 
killers 
series dinitro phenol, methyl phenol 
(cresol), ethyl phenol, propyl phenol, 
butyl phenol, and amyl phenol proved 
that toxicity increased with increasing 
leneth of the side chain up to the 
butyl compound, and then dropped 
ff shyvhtly with the amyl compound 
All side chains in this series were in 
the ortho position and above the ethyl 
substitution were branched (iso com 


pounds) 


parable in 


Pentachlorophenol 1s com 


toxicity with dinitr 


wthocresol 

Dinitrophenol is a respiratory 
stimulant and the low dosages re 
juired of the substituted phenol herb 
icides suvgests that they are acting as 


stimulants or possibly as enzymes for 


metabolic processes. Phenols are also 


in coagulants and this reaction 
xplain their extremely rapid ac- 
sunny conditions 


under warm 


Dinitrocresol is effective when 
applied in oil solution; it is also ef- 


It kills by 


with no evidence of trans 


fective applied as a dust 
contact, 
location; because effectiveness is in 
dependent of the volume of spray 
solution used, apparently uniformity 
and completeness of distribution are 
the primary factors in its application 
is a weed killer. The butyl compound 
is an oily solid melting at about room 
temperature; the amy! compound is 


« liguid at ordinary temperatures 
They may be applied in oil solution or 
mulsified with water; volume, again, 
is relatively unimportant except as tt 


' 


relates to obtaining a complete cover 


These substituted phenols ap 
I I 
ia the form 


parently enter the plant 
j 


f the undissociated molecules of the 
parent compounds, hence the oil so- 
highly effective. Next in 


lutions are highly 
f effectiveness are the ammon- 


rder 
ium salts in aqueous solution. The 


sodium salts are distinctly inferior 


and require activation with acid salts 
to bring about maximum effects. Such 
“activation” increases the concentra 
tion of undissociated molecules of the 
parent compounds and accomplishes 
the same object as using the ammon 
tum salts 

In using the aqueous solutions 
f the substituted phenol 
herbicick s, 
tive wetting can be had by using the 


can he 


ippreciably lowered by adding a wet 


compounds 


much selec 


} 
as Siective 


straight solutions. Selectivity 


tiny agent: and, where the ammonium 
x the emulsified parent com 


general 


salts 
pounds are to he used as 
herbicides, a 

aids in obtaining a thor 


contact wetting agent 
definitely 
ough coverage 

Whereas the salts of the dim 
tro compounds have been grouped to- 
gether as selective weed killers with 
only the relative toxicities being given 
consideration, recent observations in- 
dicate the butyl and amy! compounds 
may have specific selectivities differ- 
ing from those of the cresol com- 
pound. The have 
proved particulary selective on peas, 
and less selective 


higher analogs 
alfalfa, and vetch, 
on cereals. The cresol compound is 


more selective on grains and ‘lax and 
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less on the legumes. These, however, 
are preliminary observations and need 
further study. The butyl and amy! 
compounds also proved less effective 
than the cresol salt on Amaranthus 
ind Chenopodium species in onions 
when applied during hot weather in 
June 


The 2,4-D Compounds 
ITH the introduction of di 
chloro-phenoxyacetic acid and 

its salts and esters, a new and unique 
group of herbicides has entered the 
field. Whereas most of the various 
compounds mentioned above kill by 
contact, and the translocated chemi 
cals move in the sap stream of the 
xylem due to an abnormal physiolog 
ical situation created by the spray 
treatment, 2.4-D is readily absorbed 
through the intact normal cuticle and 
moves about the plant as do naturally 
curring hormones and foods. Only 
after the chemical has been present 
in the plant for some time do its 
subtle effects become manifest, re 
sulting in sickness and death 

2.4-D has at least three dis 
tinct effects on plants. First, it causes 
i twisting and bending of stems and 
leaves. This results from differential 
growth rates in petiols, pulvini, and 
‘longating regions of the stem that 
ire specialized to produce growth re 
sponses when the orientation of the 
plant or some of its parts is changed 
This growth response may be severe 
in plants that are little injured by the 
chemical; it may be less noticeable in 
plants that are readily killed 

The second pronounced effect 
of 2,4-D is a cessation of growth 
from meristems. This occurs in both 
stems and roots and may be very pro- 
nounced in the latter. The third and 
most important effect is death of cells, 
which often shows up first in the 
meristems and later spreads through 
out the plant. Accompanying these 
changes in some plants may occur a 
yellowing or reddening of the leaves 
such as occurs in the autumn. This 
coloring is very prominent on poison 
ivy, poison oak, and Lepidium lati 
folium. Chemical analyses have 
shown a disappearance of starch and 
an increase in sugars in plants fol- 
lowing 2.4-D application. 
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As is now well known, the 
2,4-D compounds are highly selective, 
being relatively low in toxicity to 
members of the grass family and, with 
a few notable exceptions, very tonic 
to other plant species. As with other 
selective herbicides, specificity of 
2,4-D is relative: at sufhciently high 
concentrations it will kill all species: 
at lower concentrations it will kill 
many of intermediate and low toler 
ance; some susceptible species are 
readily destroyed at concentrations 
as low as 500 ppm of the applied so 
lution or at dosage rates as low as 
4+ pound per acre. Selectivity is not 
due to differential wetting but to 
protoplasmic tolerance resulting from 
inherent ability of certain plants to 
resist the toxic action of the chemical 


As with the dinitro com 
pounds, the relatively non-polar par 
ent dichloro-phenoxyacetic acid and 
its esters seem to be the most active 
compounds, followed by the triethan 
olamine salt, the ammonium salt, and 
finally, the sodium salt. Differences 
between these various compounds 
have not been as prominent as with 
the dinitros, possibly because the 
2,4-D compounds have been used at 
dosages considerably above the thresh 
hold level; also because temperature 
has such an important role in the 
determination of the rapidity of ac 


tion that differences may be obscured 


Like the dinitro compounds, 
the 2.4-D compounds are highly com 
patible with the cuticle and penetrate 
the leaf surfaces rapidly. Both types 
of compound have been successfully 
used as dusts, indicating that at 
standard dosage distribution is the 
essential factor; concentration of the 
applied solution is unimportant. Re 
cent low-volume applications running 
as low as 0.4 gallons per acre, using 
both water and oil as carriers, con 
firm this conclusion. In contrast to 
the dinitros, once the 2,4-D has con- 
tacted the plant and been absorbed, 
it moves readily through the tissues 
and causes systemic symptoms. For 
this reason it is unique in its killing 
of perennial weeds. Apparently its 
downward movement through roots 
is polar as is that of hormones; ver 
tical roots are often much more com- 


pletely killed than horizontal laterals 
This is definite proof of the hormone- 
like qualities of this chemical. These 
qualities are further evidenced by the 
fact that 2,4-D at extreniely low dos: 
age will induce fruit set and retard 
fruit and leaf drop 

Like other highly toxic chem 
icals, 2,4-D kills roots as well as 
shoots of plants, and if present in the 
soil may be fatal to plants. Experi 
ments prove roots to be 10 to 100 
times as sensitive as shoots to 2,4-D, 
hence small residues may prove dis 
astrous. Decomposition of 2,4-D oc 
curs most rapidly in moist warm acid 
soils; where summer rains are pre 
valent it may present no problem; 
where summers are dry, as in the 
southwestern and western _ states, 
2.4-D has killed seedlings in soils 
containing this chemical as much as 
6 to 9 months after its application 

Like other toxic chemicals, 
2,4-D in small quantities in the cul 
ture medium produces a mild stim 
ulation of plant growth. This cou 
pled with the fact that the chemical 
may be leached from the soil, indi 
cates that there is little danger of ac 
cumulation in the soil in toxic quan- 
tities provided proper attention is 
paid to the rate and time of applica- 
tion and subsequent management of 
the treated areas 

Research on 2,4-D and ana- 
logous compounds has shown that 
toxicity varies with chemical struc 
ture: more important, specificity also 
varies, and this presents the possi- 
bility that new selectivities may be 
found between crops and weeds 
Potatoes, strawberries, coffee, and 
flax are four crop plants not belong: 
ing to the grass family that have 
shown tolerance for particular 2,4-D 
compounds, and 2 methyl, 4 chloro 
phenoxyacetic acid has been reported 
as being more selective than 2,4-D. 
Because of the greater cost, 2,4,5-tn- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid received 
but little attention during early work 
on 2,4-D, although it was known to 
he highly effective. More recently, 
interest in 2,4,5-T has revived, be- 
cause of its effectiveness on certain 
woody or brushy species which are 

(Turn to Page 89) 
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FErRTI 


HE report of the Federal Trad 
Commission on the fertilizer in 
dustry made public at the FTC 
in Washington last month but 
g printing, has met with a 
fertilizer in 
dustry om commercial imterests 
have expressed cons lerable indigna 
branding the FTC charges as 
y uniaigr und pomnting ut 
that industry policies in the formu 
ire fixed by 
stations v1 
recommenda 
farmers 
mmenda 
1 by com 
ial mixing interests in determin 


articular ’ ] fler in 


Other 
rT¢ 
vern 


mselves 


sents the FTC . 

simp! 

ment 
1 1 
he turther 


interests But 


ne in the fertilizer industry en 
ntered by Agricultural Chemicals 
survey over the past month deal 
with reacticns to the FTC report, 
vith FTC findings that the 
ests of the farmer would 
served by a further en 
nt of the government on the 

ter industr 
ex ive quoted above 
known fertilizer 
Carolina, points 
f all charges to the 
industry has mad 
in supplying tarmers 
idapted to their 


ind in most cases approved or 


nended by state experiment sta 


“In North Carolina, the Ferti 


er Gradk ist is pr pared by state 


mists and research men and 
list 1s submitted in open meeting 
r manutacturers, tarmers 
interested parties for full 
The trend to higher 
rtilizers has | : natural 

is | know, has 


in the 


the 
nixtures 


1als 


the possibility 
ind seed, but if 


wants, and 


ER MANUFACTURERS 
Counter F. T. C. Charges 


the raw materials are available, 
will be glad to make it tor him.” 

This willingness to supply any 
product whicl farmer wants, and 
particularly strength recom 
mended by the state agricultural ex 
periment station or authorized govern 
ment agen is echoed by a fertilizer 
manufacturer located on Long Island, 
N. Y. He cauti however, that 
] cultural 
olleg cir experiment stations 

farmer that a high 
analysis fertili: is both economical 
ind practical is little the ferti 
lizer industry itself can do to hurry 
tn } 

He point hat the farmer 

unsu] ported 

the tertihzer manutacturer 
pressure salesmanship, citing 
ise from his own exper 
illustrat “About ten years 
mpany came on 

terti 

prior research 

and no specific recemmendation 
experiment station. The 


is rejected 


menting on varying com 

f mixed fertilizers used in 

ich his company serves, he 

Long Island farmers 

ising a 3-10-49 fertilizer on 

potatoes and cauliflower for the past 

wn ye men nas given excellent 

t season, he adds, 

research farm has come out 

with a recommendation for changing 

the 1-2-1 ration to 1-1-1, because the 

ind has been demonstrated to require 
less phosphats 

His firm, he indicates, will make 

ll nuty of this product this 

it proves practical 

for use in this area, however, it will 

take five to years, he believes, to 
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persuade any substantial percentage 
of local farmers that they should make 
the change from previous standards. 


Socialistic Threat 
HE serious threat to the Ameri 
can free enterprise system em 

bodied in this !atest proposal of the 
Federal Trade Commission to put the 
government further into the fertilizer 
business, in competition with private 
industry, is clearly recognized by an 
executive of a Florida fertilizer firm 
who offers the following comments 

“Those who seek the socializa 
tion of American industry have again 
improperly used a governmental 
agency to belittle and malign an 
honorable segment of the great Amer 
can free enterprise system. In a volu 
minous report, the Federal Trade 
Commission allegedly recites its un 
biased opinion of the fertilizer industry 
and yet, in over three hundred pages 
the industry is not given credit for 
one worthwhile contribution — to 
society. Every possible scrap of in 
formation or rumor derogatory to the 
industry. going back before the first 
World War, has been used in a feeble 
attempt to advocate the socialization 
f the fertilizer industry 

“The report insinuates tw 
great evils of the industry one, 
monopolistic harrners end, two, dis 
tribution barriers. Under monopolis 
tic barriers, it goes hack to 1870 to 
hegin a dissertation on the evils of 
the German petash cartel. It goes 
hack to ‘many years prior to 19207 
to relate the evils of the nitrogen 
cartel, and it minutely details the 
operations of a phosphate rock cartel 
beginning in !919. After pages and 
pages of this ancient history, the re 
port does admit that these conditions 
no longer exist, nor have they existed 
in the past ten years 

“Under the charge of distribu 
tion barriers, the author completely ig 
nores that the farmer is paying his 
money for fert‘lizer and is, theretore, 
the final pudge as to the grade of fert 
lizer which he receives, except where 
actual shortage of materials exists 

“Due to the necessity of price 
control during the war, the number 
of grades permitted in Florida was 
set at thirty-three. In a free market 
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in the year prior to the imposition of 
those controls, manufacturers regis 
tered and sold in Florida 899 different 
grades of fertilizer without considera- 
tion of the variation brought about 
by the inclusion of the so-called plant 
foods, which heve been found to be 
of primary importance in this state 
The elements referred to are: Mag 
nesium, Manganese, Copper, Iron, 
Zinc, Boron, Sulphur, and several 
others. When the restrictions were 


Your Opinion Wanted 


HIS symposium will be con- 

tinued next month. Our inten- 
tion is to present as wide and 
representative a cross section of 
industry opinion as possible on 
this important question.—one of 
the most important that has faced 
the fertilizer industry in years. 
Has the fertilizer industry fallen 
down, as the F.T.C. charges. in 
developing high analysis fertili- 
zers? What is the industry reac- 
tion to this charge—and to the 
balance of the F.T.C. report 


—The Editor 


removed, the records of the State De 
partment of Agriculture revealed that 
the number of NPK grades rapidly 
increased. and in the year ending 
June 30, 1949, numbered 440. This 
proves clearly that the farmer can 
buy any grade of mixed fertilizer that 
can be manutactured. In the report's 
plea for additional concentration, no 
importance is placed upon the neces 
sity of proper distribution in the field 
nor upon the importance of the inclu 
sion of necessary secondary plent 
toods which, in many cases, use up 
several hundred pounds of the 2,000 
comprising a ton. The report alleges 
that the producing plants should he 
closer to consuming areas without ac 
knowledging that the use of fertilyzer 
in the Midwest is a comparatively 
new venture. Under a free enter 
prise system, of course producing 
plants were placed with full considera 
tion being given to source of raw 
material and cost of manufacture and 
distribution. As, until recently. the 
vast majority of all fertiuhzer was con 


sumed in the Scutheastern area, the 


majority of the producing plants were 
built there to satisfy the existing de- 
mand: and if the industry will be 
relieved of these continued threats 
of socialization, plants will be built 
hy private enterprise in every location 
that will economically support one 

“It is not physically possible 
to manufacture fertilizer containing 
plant food in even units (fractional 
guarantees are not permitted by state 
law) with ever-varying analyses of 
raw materials without the use of some 
socalled filler. The statement that a 
fertilizer contarmring twenty units of 
palnt food contains also eighty units 
inert material is just as ridiculous 
as saying that this three pounds six 
ounce report contains two ounces of 
words and three pounds four ounces 
of paper and that the words are all 
that count and the paper should be 
saved 

“Thanks to the magnificent 
job done by the fertyhzer industry the 
agricultural production of this nation 
is at an all-time high, and only sociali- 
zation of the imdustry can stop its 


continued progress.” 


What Is High Analysis? 


HAT is a high analysis terti- 
\ \ lizer? a Kentucky manutac’ 
turer asks. And he supplies some of 
the answers to his own question. “To 
most people in Mississippi,” he notes, 
“it means 6-8-8: in Indiana it means 
3-12-12 or 3-9-18: in Kentucky 4 
12-8. Most people in the industry 
think of a grade as ‘high’ when little 
1 no filler such as dolomite or sand 
need he added i 
And the vast majority of firms 
in the fertilizer industry, he afhrms 
prefer to make and sell that type of 
high grade” product tor three rea 


sons 
1. They can be made with usually plent: 
ful. lower unit-cost straight materials 
Concentrated materials are often pre 
mium priced and of spotty supply 
> Such grades of complete fertilizer are 
of more dependable good mechanical 
ondition, than unusually high grades 
These grades do not require us to 
buy, handle and prepay freight on 
inert fillers for which we get no re 


turr 
“We feel that the market for 


such high grades as mentioned above 


(Turn to Page 85) 
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Food and Drug Adm. Hearings Establish 
Insecticides are Necessary 


FTER a recess of approximately 
two weeks, the spray residuc 
tolerance hearing betore the 

Federal Food and Drug Admunistra 

tion resumed in Washington on Feb 

ruary 13. Fred L. Overley 
tendent of the Tree Fruit Experiment 

Wenatchee Washington 


was first to appear as a witness. His 


superin 
Station, 


testimony dealt with imsects and dis 
eases affecting truit in Washington 
and pointed out the necessity of con 
trolling with chemicals, the insects and 
fruit, so that 


diseases that attack 


produce acceptable to the consumer 
may be grown 

Mr. Overley discussed the spray 
recommendations made by research 
western states and 
19s) 


workers of th 
western Canada trom 1939 & 
and summarized the residue data ob 
tf specific chemi 
t DDT and 


parathion, he said, both the fruit and 


tained trom the us 
cals re the advent 
trees themselves suffered some damag: 
not only om the insectides in us: 
then, but the washing pr 
cesses necessary to remove residues 
With the introduction of the new in 
secticides into the picture, such in 
jury has been reduced greatly, he in 
dicated However, he continued 
recommendations have micluded spar 
ing use of DDT becaus 


sible damaye to 


ot the pos 
sol resulting trom the 
ntinued use of the material 

Another Wilham | 
O'Neill, also trom the Wenatche 
Station, reviewed experimental work 
States t New 
Washington in the control of pest: 


Witness 


in the Jersey and 
and diseases affecting fruit. He n 
ported that these experiments revealed 
biological control as a supplement t 
chemical control and stated that com 
mercial fruit er ms cannot Dh 
duced without the use of sprays 
grower must have i wide chore 
insectic! to) Meet varying imnfesta 
tions declared, and expressed 
sero meern at the possibility of 
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By John D. Conner 


regulations restricting this choice by 
the grower 

Kenneth C 
invton State Colles 


Walker, Wash 
presented resi 
due determination data on specif 
variety of truit 
made 


tor both washed and unwashed sam 


insecticides on a 
Analyses in these cases were 
ples. In handling apples and pears 
for shipment, the usual course is to 
wash the fruit, and residue analysis 
is frequently made before shipment, 
he said. This work ts ordinarily don 


by commercial laboratories 
Don C. Mote, 
of the Oregon Experiment 


entomologist 
in charg 
Station, discussed the more important 
insects of vegetables and fruits in 
Oregon and the insecticides used for 
He emphasized that the 


Experiment Station withholds recom 


ther control 


mendation of insecticides on vegetables 
ind specialty crops until it has col 
lected experimental data of two or 
more years covering the effectiveness 
t control, hazards involved and re 
sidues likely to be encountered in th 
He reported 


that in experiments to determine re 


use of these pesticides 
sidue hazards on certain crops that 
the analysis is 1 p.p.m. or less, and 
that there is no practical method for 
the removal of chemical residues fron 


vegetable and specialty crops 


Aden P 
plant pathologist 
Station 


Steenland, assistant 

t the Oregon Ex 

periment continued — th 

ny im discussing leading dis 

uses affecting fruits and vegetables 

Mr. Steenland declared that preven 

tron, rather than eradication, must hk 
depended upon to control plant 

s ON oss-eXamination 

the damage which 


int diseases, 1 
Although 
makes 
of plant dis 


ften use fungterdes 


other than those recommended, because 
f convenience 
Leroy Childs, 
and entomologist of the Hood River 
Branch, of the Oregon Experiment 
Station, discussed 


their control on stone trurt 


superintendent 


insect pests and 
He state d 
that when apples are washed at temp 


eratures high enough to 


assure resi 
due removal, the wax is also dam 
apple susceptible t 
This procedure has 


the further disadvantage of shorten 


wed, leaving the 
various diseases 
ing the life of the fruit with a conse 
guent difhculty 
return, he said. He continued by say 


in obtaining a good 


ing that the economic solution of the 
residue problem does not rest in a 
washing process. It must go back 
further than that 

B. < 


small fruits and vegetables in Oregon 


Compton, grower of 
covered insects affecting these crops 
ind controls used. Mr. Compton 
stated that no ruling should be made 
to eliminate the use of any insect: 
cide that might give effective control 
f pests, providing adequate residue 


control can he maintained 


Allen B. Lemmon, Chief ot the 


Bureau of Chemistry, Califorma 


State Department of Agriculture 
covered spray residue analyses on a 
variety of fruits and vegetables from 
1938 to date. He outlined provisions 
it California’s spray residue law and 
listed tolerances permitted of various 
insecticides, applied to all fresh and 
dried fruits or vegetables offered for 
sale in Cahfofrnia. He recommended 
that tolerances set by Federal Govern 
ment be not lower than present Cali 
believes 
ire adequate for conditions existing in 
Under th 
torma law, a higher tolerance than 
that now in effect may be established 
specifies. Mr 


Lemmon sugyested that 


forma tolerances which he 


his state present Cah 


if a federal agency & 
tolerances 


similar to those now applying should 
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be established for spray residues of 
other pest control materials, also. 
William M. Hoskins, chemist 
of California Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, described major pests 
affecting fruits and vegetables pro- 
duced in California together with in- 
secticides used to control these insects 
He discussed the deposit and residues 


of the newer insecticides resulting 
from various control practices 

Dr. Alvin J. Cox appeared on 
behalf of the California Fruit and 
Vegetable Industry Committee. He 
discussed the minor specialty crops 
grown in California and the insect 
problems affecting these crops, as re- 
ported separately below 


Dr. Cox Tells FDA: 


‘“‘“NO PESTICIDES—NO FOODSTUFFS” 


HAT “nowhere can acceptable 
produce be 


fungicidal 


fruit and grown 


without insecticidal and 
sprays and dusts,” was the main point 
of testimony by Dr. Alvin J. Cox 
before the Food and Drug Admin 
istration Hearing in Washington, on 
February 21. Dr. Cox, retired chiet 
of the California State Bureau of 
Chemistry, is spokesman for a number 
of west coast growers at the hearings 

“It is absolutely necessary to 
use economic poisons to protect a 
crop during the growing season, o1 
we do not have these foods,” he de 
clared. “If the supply is reduced on 
account of increased culls, the price 
will be so high that only the wealthy 
can have proper nourishment. Grow 
ers will be raising untold quantities 
of insects instead of producing food,” 
he continued 

“The fact is that since climate, 
seasons and market conditions vary 
so widely in different parts of the 
country, requirements for pest con 
trol can hardly be uniform. The ma 
terials used for control must be se 
lected both for the pest involved and 
for the weather conditions,” it was 
pointed out. In view of this, Dr. Cox 
stated “Limiting the kinds of insec 
ticides which may be used would en 
hance the 
economic importance becoming par 


possibility of insects of 


tially or totally resistant to those in 
secticides used. There are many in 
stances in which materials at first af 
forded excellent control of a particu: 
lar pest, but later failed to control it. 
It is easy to visualize the changes that 
may occur in the next few years if 


insects continue to develop resistance 


to various insecticides used to control 


them 


The recognized effective INSe 
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ticides should be alternated and kept 
useful as long as possible. If there is 
a residue problem, there is an advan- 
tage to the public health in alternat 
ing them. Without an opportunity to 
use alternate pesticides, the resistance 
of pests builds up more rapidly and 


new materials would have to be dis 
covered faster.” 

Dr. Cox went on to say that 
even if it were possible to develop a 
single insecticide for all purposes, there 
is a serious question whether such 
would be desirable. He pointed out that 
since this one material would have to 
be used in so many food products and 
in so many habitats, this would mean 
that the insect would have frequent 
contact with the insecticide. On the 
contrary, the use of a large variety of 
products for control of pests tends to 
minimize the contact with any par 
ticular one. The impossibility ot d 
veloping and evaluating new prod 
ucts or materials every two or thre 
years was emphasized, and he said 


(Turn to Page 89) 


Minor Specialty Crops 


Crop Pest 
Almonds Clover or almond mite 
Avocados Avocado brown mite 


Broccoli 


Cactus 
Cauliflower Cabbage looper 


Chestnut Chestnut weevils 


Imported cabbageworm 


Cactus fruit gall fly 


Treatment 

Parathion 

Sulfur dust 

Rotenone, Pyrethrum, DDT 
Cryohte or Calcium 


arsenate 


Pyrethrum, DDT, Cryolite 


or Calerum arsenate 


(Curcuhio DDT spray 


proboscideus or C. auriger) 


Chicory Cabbage looper 
Chives Onion thrips 
Dates Nitidulid beetles 


Flea beetle 


Cabbage looper 


Eggplant 
Escarole 
Filberts Filbert worm 
(Gsuavas Black scale 
Loqguats 
Mango 
yothersi) 
Papaya Papaya fruittly 
Parsley 
Pecans Pecan weevil 
Peppermint Mint flea beetle 
Persimmon Fuller's rose 
Pimentos Pepper weevil 
Plums 
(2100 varieties) 
Pomegranates Citrus whitefly 
Shallots 
Spearmint 
Walnuts 


Yams 


Onion thrips 
Mint flea beetle 


Codling moth 


Green apple aphid 
Red spider (Tetranychus 


Parsley caterpillar 


weevil 


Aphids (several species) 


Sweetpr tato leaf beetle 


Pyrethrum 

Nicotine sulfate 

No Satisfactory treatment 
Rotenone 

Pyrethrum 

DDT or Lead arsenate or 

dust 

Oil sprays 

Nicotine sulfate 

Parathion spray 


DDT Sulfur dust 

Pyrethrum 

DDT spray 

Cryohte or DDT 

Lead arsenate spray 

Cryolite or DDT 

Dormant o:] or nicotine 
sulfate 

Ohl sprays 

Nicotine sulfate 

Cryolte or DDT 

Lead arsenate or DDT spray 

Cryolits 
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You Can Enjoy These Outstanding Advantages .. . With TAKE-HOLD. 


1, Plants Become Established Quicker Resume 


Growth Faster! 


2. Fewer Plant Replacements Savings on 
Labor Alone Should Pay for Take-Hold Used! 


3. Plants Mature Earlier Command Premium See what 
Prices! others say! 
Reprint of an article by 


4. Plants Have Longer Bearing Period! Jerry Krieger, Farm Edi- 

tor, which appeared in 

. ‘ the April 15, 1949, issue 

5. Take-Hold is ¢ ompletely Soluble NoSludge of the Benton Harbor 

to Clog Equipment No Settling Tanks or eee aay: Sen ee 
PALLADIUM 


Special Equipment Needed... More Labor Saved! 


See the difference in the field! 


In the photograph, both tomato 
plants were set out at the same 
time. The one on the left was 
transplanted with '» pint of 
Take-Hold solution and the 
other was transplanted with 'y 
pint of water only. Three weeks 
later this photograph was taken 
at the N. Y. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N.Y 


See the difference in the yield! 


To auc TOTAL THELOS 
| Toms 
Toms per | Acre 

Nutrient Acre Gan 
Water Only 2.07 ee 
“TAKE-HOLD™® (3 ibs.)........... 3.44 |1.37 


*3 pounds per 50 gol. water applied ot rate of V2 pint per plant. 


Courtesy N.Y. Stote Vegetable Growers Assn 


“Equivalent One ounce (2 heaping tablespoontuls) per gallon of water 
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Special ‘Dope’ 
Tomato Expert Tells How 
Plants Can Ignore Cold 


By special request, Dr. 8. H. Wit-,pany, Chicago. Wittwer said he TA K E- 4 0 L D 
this knows of no other commercial ® 


twer, MSC vegetable specialist, 
week provided a repeat explanation (fertilizer that is water solyble and 
of the method he found in his ex-/has such a high phosphate content 4 Au S. ? hl, 
perimental work last season that| Using this specia) fertilizer on an nstantly a Scientifically 
will keep young transplanted toma-jearly hybrid variety of tomato, and ; 
toes growing rapidly in the fieldjemploying the tomate hormone Balanced 
during cool weather. | Spray to induce early fruit set, he ; 

He had told his finding to a smal] | produced ripe tomatoes as early as ; STARTER SOLUTION MIX 
group of growers after a vegetable | July 2 at East Lansing last year 
growers meeting here late last sum- | This Was about two weeks earlier : 
mer, and attracted considerable in-/|than in check plots that were of the ; 10 ° 52 . 17 
terest early hybrid variety and had the ‘ 
BIG PHOSPHATE USERS jhormone spray but did not have the 

In a special report received |SPecial fertilizer application. 
here this week, Wittwer ex-|TELLS FORMULA 
plained the chief reasons young to-| Wittwer said he mixed the ferti- 
mato plants make practically no/! lizer at the rate of one ounce in one 
growth during cool weather in the|S8allon of water, or six to eight 
spring is that the cold soil makes |Pounds in 100 gallons of water. He 
phosphate almost unavailable to the |SPrinkied this solution on the soil 
plants and also because the root|#reund the roots of boxed plants 
system of the newly-set plants are|SMortly before transplanting them 
small and unable to gather much |!Mto the = using one-half to one 

ant food. Tomato plants are heavy |Pint per plant, depending on how j 
oe of phosphat i be said. _ an oe ar the plant Write Today For Your Requirements 

e found, however, in tomato|/¥Ould absor TAKE . . 
a. —. Lansing last summer| He explained it is important to TAKE-HOLD is an instantly all-soluble, 
that application of a special] high-|leave the saturated soi! around the scientifically balanced mixture of ammon- 
phosphate-content fertilizer in aj Plant roots when they are set out 
water solution made the plants be-{I{ the soil is not left with plants 
gin to grow when they were set into | the = = Be pou es nitrogen, 52¢;, available phosphoric acid 
continue to grow/around the roots after the plant bo ts 

por am bees coo} it a, are set in the field (P2Os), and 17¢% potash (water soluble) 


The special fertilizer has an 11-| Cost of the special fertilizer last TAKE. ‘ . 
§2-17 analysis and is completely | Vear was 15 cents a pound or $13 per FAKE-HOLD is available in 50 Ib 
soluble in water. It is manufactur- | hundred pounds. He said he has not Multiwall paper bags and cases of 15— 
ed under the trade name of Take-|checked yet to see if there is change 
Hold by the Victor Chemical com- | in the price this year 


ium and potassium phosphates testing 100% 


3 Ib. packages. Shipments can be made 


promptly. Write today! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Blvd. ~- Chicago 4, Illinois 
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COTTON BOLL H 
_ pou WEEVIL 
; BOLLWORM 
_ THRIP 


. Set dene ; 
0 dose of Geigy spray or dist 


“<4 


“Se 


REALIZE INCREASED: YIELDS "APPLICATIONS 
with these Geigy formulations 


Introducing... alse auailable 


GY-PHENE 40-20 COTTON SPRAY DUSTS 


(4 Lbs. Toxaphene, 2 Lbs. DDT Per Gal.) 
woe GEIGY 3-5-40 (BHC-DDT-SULPHUR) 
GY-PHENE E 60 


(6 Lbs. Toxaphene Per Gal.) GY-PHENE 20S (TOXAPHENE-SULPHUR) 


Control every major cotton pest 
Long residual action even during rainfall 

Moy be applied at any time aie and night. EMULSIONS 
Relatively easy applications save time and labor. 
Form stable emulsion in hard and soft water. GEIGY E25 (25% DDT) 
Suitable for both ground and air applications 
Root crops can be followed in close rotation. GEIGY 42°% CHLORDANE 


The Geigy Record: 5 years field experience with spray concentrate 
formulations—extensively tested and used on cotton during past year. 


ORIGINATORS OF <3 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


®8 B4RCLAY STREET NEW YoReK 6 Ww ¥ 


Deoler and Distributor Inquiries Invited 


rere tS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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EW developments in chemicals 
for control of insect pests and 
diseases of trees were reported 

at the fifth Midwest Shade Tree Con- 
ference in Chicago, February 15 to 
17.Weed control chemicals were also 
discussed and a spirited debate was 
held on the centroversial subject of 
ganic vs. inorganic fertilizers 

Sponsored by the Midwest 
chapter of the National Shade Tree 
Conference, the meeting drew an at 
tendance of 332 commercial arborists, 
scientists and others, both men and 
women, interested in promotion and 
preservation of shade trees 

Dr. H. M. Harris of the de 
partment of zoology and entomology, 
lowa State College, Ames, Ia., in the 
principal survey of new chemicals of 
interest to tree men, drew a bright 
picture of the future. Recent devel 
»~pments, he said, have provided means 
whereby, for the first time, chemicals 
can be used in forests over a wide 
area. Costs have been lessened and 
foresters can now think of effective 
insect control where previously this 
had seemed impossible. 

Two outstanding factors were 
found by Dr. Harris in the improved 
situation, these being the revolution in 
application machinery and the expan 
sion of pest-control and custom ser 
vice designed to fit the job. The old 

uception of one general all-purpose 
insecticide is no longer tenable, he 
continued, and has been replaced by 
an array of products specifically in 


tended for use against given species 
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H. H. Slawson 


He emphasized, however, that it 1s 
still necessary to read the labels, fol- 
low manufacturers’ recommendations 
and if in doubt, to ask questions from 
state college authorities. Applicators 
must, more than ever, note caution 
warnings and adhere to them 

Dr. Harris reviewed insecticide 
history, reminding that chemical con- 
trol of insects goes back to the year 
1,000 B. C. when Pliny the Elder 
wrote about sulfur and fumigation. 
Introduction of Paris green for con- 
trol of Colorado potato beetle, 80 
years ago, really started the interest 
in agricultural chemicals, but it was 
the recent war, with its emphasis on 
DDT, that stimulated wider use of 
insecticides, and also encouraged a 
broad program of research. In the past 
five to seven years, more progress has 
been made than in the previous 500 
to 700 years, he said. 

“It takes time,” Dr 
“to learn the potentialities 


Harris 
went on, 
and limitations of a new insecticide. 
We still do not have all the answers, 
on any one new material and this 
is especially true on their use against 
tree pests.” 

Some features of the new in 
secticides, he said, have brought many 
headaches to both entomologists and 
manufacturers. In wew of the hear- 
ings involving these materials now 
under way in Washington, he ad 
vised against “rushing new products 
adequate testing.” 
This procedure, he declared, will d 


he entomolog 


to market betore 


only harm. and, as to t 


ists, they will hold to products of 
which they are sure 

While DDT has many known 
characteristics, including its potency 
and residual eflect, its chronic toxi 
city and the effect on plants of emul 
sion concentrates and oil sprays are 
still being explored. Arborists were 
therefore advised to use these formu 
lations with care. 

He reported excellent control 
of sawflies on pines and evergreens, 
DDT, but because the 
advised 
early treatment when the larvae are 
young. He also cautioned about 
watching for buildup of red spiders 
and certain aphids 

Chlordane, Dr. Harris said, is 
effective against some worms where 
DDT may fail 
must be stepped up three to four 


by use of 
caterpillars are tough, he 


For bagworms dosage 


times above amounts of older insecti- 
cides, formerly used against them. He 
also reviewed use of lindane, BHC, 
“Aranite,” “EPN 300,” and other 
products found ctfective against speci 
fic tree pests. For control of scale 
insects, he said timing of applications 
is critical and on that point much 
testing of the new insecticides must 
still be done. He commended DDT 
use on soil infesting grubs and larvae 
and on tree borers, especially the elm 
bark borer. For ants on lawns and in 
wood, chlordane, he declared is a 
“wonderful” insecticide 

In a talk on “New Herbicides 
and their Use,” L. L. Coulter, agro 
Chemical Co., 


concentrated on 


nomist with Dow 
South Haven, Mich., 
three products of interest to arborists, 
namely 2,4,5-T, “Sodium TC A ™ 
(sodium trichloroacetate) and methyl 
bromide 

The first named, 2,4,5-T he 
said, is a highly volatile. low concen 
trate spray primarily valuable as a 
brush killer. It is not meant to re 
place 2,4-D, but will take care of 
certain species resistant to 2,4-D such 
as blackberry, osage orange, poison 
ivy, etc. For an effective kill 


must be kept in good « 


leaves 
mndition until 
the poison gets into the plant, he 
While this is difhcult with 
high concentrate sprays, the new low 

f 2.4,5-T over 

ymes this drawhack, he claimed. It is 


explained 


concentrate character 
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SURE 
OF THE SOURCE’ 


peciyy 
GENERAL 
CHEMICAL 


DDT: Technical, Finely Ground and Flake 
High Concentrate Wettable 
High Concentrate Dust Base 
Solvent Concentrates 
Emulsifiable Concentrates 


BHC: Technical Grades 
Finely Milled Dust Base Concentrates 
Wettable Concentrate 


v 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 


“Basic Chemicals for American Agriculture” 


NICOTINE: Alkaloid 


Give “Standout” Performance Because They . : 
Sulfate 40% (as alkaloid) 


ore Backed by— 


PARATHION: 15°: and 25° Finely Milled, 
Wettable and Dust Base 


' 

I 

t 

’ 

I 

i 

I 

1 

: ; ; I 

@ Nearly a half century's experience in the pro- , 

duction of agricultural insecticides and by i 
close association with growers in their use. 1 LEAD ARSENATE: “Astringent,” Standard 

and Basic 
@ Extensive research in laboratory and field. i 

, CALCIUM ARSENATE: Standard and 
@ Continuous production control for highest Special Low Lime 
I 
i 
4 


quality and constant uniformity. 


Other Basic Toxicants: Specialized organic 


and inorganic insecticides, fungicides, spreader- 


stickers; also hormone pre-harvest spray materials. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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net a permanent soil stenlant but how 
long it remains in the soil depends 
on rainfall, soil temperature and other 
factors 

Applied to aquatic plants, the 
effect of 2,4,5-T is about the same as 
2.4-D, he stated, but a high concen 
tration is required in water. This does 
not affect fish lite, but he warned that 
it might cause complications “if some 
body down stream is pumping water 
onto his tomatoes.” Operators must 
also still concern themselves with 
drift in air, he said 

The new “Sodium T C A,” 
Mr. Coulter went on, is primarily for 
grass control. It is absorbed through 
the roots and its effectiveness is re 
lated to soil moisture at time of ap 
plication. It gives good control of 
quack, Bermuda. Johnson, Para, and 
Kentucky blue grasses, but does not 
control broadleat weeds. It is recom 
mended for use on rights of way, 
parking lots, bridle paths, ete.. and 
farmers, also, can use it in fields, if 
applied with tillage 

Methyl bromide, Mr. Coulter 
said, is not tor general field use, but 
intended — for 
forest seedling nurseries 


areas, like 
Packaged in 


containers under high pressure, it has 


intensive 


tremendous penetrating power and 
must be apphed under gas-proof tar 
paulins. It controls seeds in organic 
soils, also wire worms, nematodes, 
and other soil organisms, but must be 
applied when soil is well pulverized 
or otherwise in good seedbed condi 
tion. If soil ss moist, good control 
The chemical does not remain 


ther ™* eds 


results 
long in the soil. so that 
may later be washed in and germinate 
In Kentucky tobacco beds, the best 
time for killing weed seeds has been 
found to be in the fall. It also works 
well against seeds in compost piles, 
two to three teet high 


Midwestern 


may he facing something as calamitous 


ak and elm trees 


as was the chestnut plight, Dr. J. C 
Carter of the Ilhnois Natural History 


Survey, Urbana, Ill, declared, in re- 
porting on the status of two tree dis 
eases, Oak wilt and phloem necrosis 
f elms, now infesting midwestern 
States 


Dwelling 


particularly on his 


mwwn work with phloem necrosis, Dr 
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Carter told of one Illinois town, Mt 
Pulaski, 
when the disease first showed up 
there. Today, he said, it has 19 live 
elms. At Lincoln, Ill., infected trees 
increased from & in 1945 to 400 last 
year. At Mattoon, IIL, the number 
of diseased trees grew from 6 in 1945 
to 500 to date 
infected trees were tound in 1944, 
four in 1948 and 99 last year 


Only hope — for 


which had 600 elm trees 


In Urbana, only two 


checking 
phloem necrosis, he said, is use of 
DDT 


spreads the virus. This requires a 


against a leathopper which 
high concentrate spray applied with 
high pressure hydraulic equipment to 
reach the insect on the leaf’s under 
side. This is expensive and does not 
cure the disease, but merely reduces 
for a time the population of this in 


sect vector of the virus 


Fungicides Reported 
PEAKING later on “Effective 
Fungicides.” Dr. Carter told of 

the hunt by scientists among thou 
sands of new chemical compounds, to 
tind those with potent fungicidal 
Better than 100, he said, 


have been tested and only a few have 


properties 


been proven effective for fungus con 
trol. These act only as protectants, 
At the 


Illinois station, he stated, thirty-two 


and do not cure the trouble 


materials are hing tested and from 
these he selected three —“Puratized 
“Fermate™ and 


for detailed report on ac 


agricultural spray,” 
“Elgetol,” 
complishments with them 

G. W. Flint, development 
chemist in Standard Oil Co's Chicago 
research department, in a paper on 
“Development of Chemical Formula 
tion,” presented an account of the 
efforts made by manufacturers to de 
velop and test new products before 
placing them on the market. At every 
step, he said, close cooperation is es 
sential between the company chemists, 
entomologists rticulturists ind 


botanists. He pleaded tor 


ntinuation 
t this helpful relationshy 

In Thursday m rning §s debate 

n “Organic vs. Inorganic Fertilizers 

in Tree Feeding.” Paul Pfund, Elm 

irst. Ill., a leading nitional exponent 

pointed 


made in biological sciences, very httle 


is yet known about soils and what 
constitutes rich earth. 

Soil, said Mr. Pfund, is a fac 
tor in tree diseases but tree men, he 
charged, feel that it 1s easier to spray 
the tops than to dig down and find out 
what’s wrong with the roots. De 
scribing certain situations, he asserted 
that there are inviolate laws working 
Then, 


conformed to the 


and these must be discovered 
if operations are 
new knowledge, progress will be 
made as never betore 

“Only that which POSSCeSS lite 
he continued, “can impart hfe. You 


cannot impart life to chemicals, so 
they in turn cannot impart life. My 
conviction is growimy stronger and 
stronger that chemicals have no place 
in the soil 

“All of us are concerned with 
soil conservation, but we need a new 
vision of what constitutes conservation 
Machines and methods, like contour 
plowing, add nothing to the soil. Con 
servation goes deeper and I believe it 
is concerned with the conservation of 
all organic residues. We try to cure 
uur trees symptomatically instead of 
constitutionally, so we do not get at 
the roots of the trouble.” 

He told of his experiences with 
rganic farming in Florida where nar 
cissus bulb fields were free of eel 
worms, although adjacent fields were 
heavily infested. The difference, he 
claimed, was gue to his practice of 
vyrowing cover crops and plowing 
them in to provide proper, natural 
environment for the worms 

R Milton Carleton ot 
Vaughn's Seeds Stores, Chicago, ad 
mitted that he has a big compost pile 
m his suburban residente property 
ind would like more of the same. On 
orgame fertilizer, however, he had a 
more conservative view than Mr 
Ptund’s 


which is good or bad, but why should 


he question, he said, is not, 


women and children be taught to “se 
t death's head in every cabbage.” and 
he told that chemical fertilizers are 
“immoral.” 

Radio activ tracers have 
difference be- 


ind in 


shown that there is 


nitrogen from organ 


sources, once they get into 


(Turn to Page 1) 
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NO DOUBT ABOUT IT! 


YOU BUY DOUBLE PROTECTION FOR 
YOUR PRODUCTS WHEN YOU BUY 


MENTE SEALPAK 
THE LAMINATED BAG 


Fine-quality burlap plus high-grade crinkled paper laminated 
with asphalt or special adhesives — your choice according to 


your needs... SEALPAK 
GIVES YOU BOTH! 


RESULT: 2 BAGS IN 1 


BURLAP—strong, durable, flexible, easy to handle and stack, no breakage 
PAPER — sift-proof, sanitary, empties clean, packs neatly 
PLUS special adhesives 


ALL COMBINED °° Keep your products weather-safe, clean, 
fresh, dry, and uncontaminated . . . 


MENTE 


CUSTOMER REPEAT 


SATISFACTION SALES 


SEAL PaK 


Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, PRES. 


SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 
Dept. H3 
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Growers Confirm Research natemnmans of Parathion 
Insecticides’ Outstanding Results On Vegetables 


Large commercial use of parathion insecticides in all parts of the country confirm the very satisfactory findings 
of a three-year research program on THIOPHOS® Parathion, the remarkable ingredient of these powerful new 
insecticides. Notable control of such vegetable pests as mites, aphids, bean and potato beetles, leaf hoppers, 
thrips and caterpillars is reported by growers on the basis of their actual experience with parathion insecti- 
cides in the field. 

In one area, where white flies on pole beans presented a serious problem, it was established that a dilute 
dust containing parathion was the most effective for white-fly control. Arizona growers report excellent control 
of stink bugs on tomatoes, and from Texas comes the report, “I have used parathion and it gives wonderful 
results on aphids and squash bugs and beetles.” 

In one particular test in a New 
York State bean field, a parathion 
dust was applied by plane for 
bean-beetle control. “Nearly per- 
fect control” was the report from 
a Cyanamid field representative. 
“On three bean plants we counted 
33 dead larvae and only | live one. 
In checking over the field for 
about | hour, we found only 2 
live larvae in the entire field. . .” 


Thiophos Parathion Insecticides 
made by National Manufacturers 


Insecticides made from THIOPHOS 
Parathion are available in dust and 
NOT ONLY CELERY, but many other vegetables go to market free of insect dam- 
age when treated with parathion insecticides well in advance of harvest These wettable powder formulations trom 
insecticides afford excellent control of insects attacking celery and are unusually 


reputable manufacturers. 


eflective against aphid and leaf tier 


Use Parathion Safely 


Any insecticide toxic to insects is also hazard- 
ous to humans if used carelessly and in defi- 
ance of certain common-sense precautions. 


Be sure to write for Growers’ Manual on Parathion 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division ( 
— 
32-D ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Please send me Growers’ Monuval giving latest recommendations for 
using Parathion. 


These precautions are stated explicitly on 
every container of parathion insecticides. 
They must be read carefully and observed 
strictly to avoid accidents. 


Zz 
° 
3 
a 


It is urged that work crews who are given 
parathion to apply be fully advised also of 


the necessity of observing these precautions. 


Address 


cme seeeeeee=s 
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2, 4-D 
WEED KILLERS 


ale coitnintte 


or your own private label 


cineslen-o8 Galina of STANTOX ° T-45" 
and STANTOX 'P.44" has been found to be — 
more effective on woody growth in general. — 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


«1301 JEFFERSON STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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REBOUNDS ¢ 


WE 


HADES of WPB days! Wash 
ington is jammed to the scup 
pers with insecticide, fungicide, 
and fertilizer folks just like back dur 
ing the hectic days of World War II 
All are here for the insecticide hear 
ings, and little did we ever suspect 
that so many people were interested 
With occa 


sional adjournments, called, we feel, 


in insecticide residues 


to permit participants to catch their 
breath and maybe a nip of scotch too, 
they may go on for as long as nine 
And that’s long 
enough for something substantial to 


months or more 


be produced in the way of results 
Our authority. Ingrid Bergman 


Though it is a little difficult 
to see how fertilizers ft mto a hearng 
which we thought was to be restricted 
to products leaving o “residue” on 
fruits or vegetables, they are going 
to shp in via the back door, we are 
told. Dr. William Eyster representing 
Organic Gardening” magazine, is to 
testify around rid-April, according to 
schedule f 


repeat the pet 


the present witnesses 
Presumably he will 
thesis of this group, which, stated 
briefly, is that healthy plants are not 
subject to disease nor to insect attack 
Recalls to our edrs a song popular 


back nm “33 


song, when a plant is healthy, nur 


Presumably, as m the 


tured by natural orgamiec fertilizers, 


unnatural store 


nstead of = the 


boughten type, “the bugs fall off the 


vine.” Personally, we're still a little 


skeptical. Didn't 


crops m ancient Egypt 


locusts eat up the 
! mg before the 


davs of chemical fertilizers 


While on this theme, may we 
pause to admit that our own face is a 
little red after re-reading our editorial 
in January. belaboring Louis Bromfield 
for adherence to the organic theme. 
Called to our attention is a talk Mr. B 
made at the NFA convention last June 
in which he observed “it is impossible 
for this country to do without chemical 
fertilizer . . . these people who believe 
only in organic farming. who say every- 
one will be poisoned by chemical ferti- 
lizers. are essentially wrong” Our 
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HINGTON 


pologies, Mr. Bromfield. Clearly a case 
of mistaken identity. 

A new book by Dr. Wm. J. Hale. 
“Farmer Victorious.” is what we must 
have been thinking of. Dr. Hale charges 
that “the presence of anv appreciable 
quantity of synthetic fertilizer destroys 
the vitality of the mycorrhizae and there- 
by contributes to diminishing plant vigor 
and opens the way for attack on the 
plants by insect pests.” To support this 
view he cites the experience of Lady 
Eve Balfour who grew food on soil 
fertilized with organic fertilizers alone 
and “found herself comparatively freed 
of colds and even rheumatic pains, to 
which she had formerly been subject.” 
Such unsupported evidence may con- 
vince those who wish to be convinced, 
but it sounds a little incomplete and un- 
scientific to us. In spite of Dr. Hale's 
apparent fear that chemical fertilizers 
may “gradually contribute to a de- 
generation among our plants.” we have 
a feeling that a lot of people around 
the world would starve mighty fast if 
we suddenly stopped using these chem- 
ical aids to food production. 

* * 


Reverting back to Dr 


and his approaching appearance be 


Eyster 


fore the residue hearings, we predict 
that the suddenly 
about the 


newspapers will 
“discover” the hearings 
time someone announces that we are 
rapidly being weakened through use 
of chemical fertilizers, or done in 
foully by use of poisonous insecticides 
The daily press seems largely to have 
ignored the solid testimony to date 
which has pointed out in strong terms 
that we have a straight choice he 
tween insecticides and starvation. But 
we predict yards of space when wit 
nesses with some of the more sensa 
tional testimony get to the stand 


* € * 


Suitching from the residue 
hearings over to the FTC charges 
agaimst the fertil Zeer industry, we hear 
that actual printing of the 300 page 
report may be long delayed. So long 
as a matter of fact, that one of the 
fertilizer assocwtions is reported con 


sidering underwriting an unofficial 
edition of the report itself, so the 
industry may find what it is charged 


with m this imposing document 


Many of the answers to the 
FTC charges, incidentally, are con 
tamed in a little booklet issued a 
couple years back by the American 
Plant Food Council under the title, 
Facts About Proposed Fertilizer 
Legislation.” A few copies may still 
be available through the APFC offices 

* * * 

A sample of the job the National 
Fertilizer Association is doing for the 
industry is the “Farmer's 1939 Dollar 
Bills’ which it has printed and dis- 
tributed by the thousands . These paper 
bills, in the shape of U. S. greenbacks. 
point out that while the 1939 dollar 
today buys only 33c worth of seed, 44c 
worth of food. 52c worth of feed, etc.. 
it buys 64c worth of fertilizer! Truly an 
excellent, honest and readily under- 
standable promolion job for the industry. 

* rv 

Another shot from the same 
barrel is the set of posters which the 
NFA has had printed for use by 
fertilizer 
(Pictured on page of this issue) 
See, too, the story on the NFA’s 
booklet “A Century of Progress With 
Fertilizers” (Reviewed on Pg. 83) 
The industry admittedly has a job 
ountering the propaganda 


dealers in boosting sales 


to do in 


put out by various government 
agencies, and the job is bemg done 
* 4 

We have always been a little 
sore, understandably perhaps, at a 
government agency using our own 
dough to propagandize us, the 
theme of their propaganda efforts 
usually bemg how much better said 
government agency can serve us than 
the faltering ejforts of private indus 
try which only built the country and 
support the government. All of u hich 
reminds us that the 1950 budget for 
the TVA includes a tidy little item 
of $165,000 for an mformation staff, 
including technical library service 
We are advised that m the requested 
‘$1 budget this item will grow, as all 
government expenses always grow, 
to $180,000. “We can't afford that 
kind of dough for our own mdustry 
efforts at educating the consumer,” 


(Turn to Page 89) 
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Your Style MULTIWALL 
PAPER BAG « mode by 
Fulton — any size, all 
types - pasted or sewn 
bottom, open mouth or 
valve. Fulton makes the 
MULTIWALL to fit your 
product. Write for further 


information 


agememserve the Natural 


See tion of your product 


Fulton WPPL Bags are made from quality burlap or cotton 
material laminated with a waterproof adhesive to o special 
crinkled kraft paper lining. The result is a sift proof and moisture 
proof package that is much stronger than an unlined textile bag. 


In addition to protecting your product from moisture, Fulton 
WPPL Bags offer you other important advantages over rigid con- 
tainers. These include lower cost, ease of handling, less storage 
space, lower freight costs, and elimination of the burdensome 


record-keeping of returnable containers. 


Fulton WPPL Bags are available in a variety of linings and 
adhesives for specific commodities. Write our nearest plant for 


samples and prices. 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta © St. Lowis @ Dallas © Kansas City (Kans.) © Denver 


Minneapolis © New Orleans © Los Angeles © New York 
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Spraying Systems Co., Bell 
wood, Ill. have developed a new 
“Diaphragm Teejet Nozzle” for us 
in agncultura!l spraying where con 
centrated desired. The 


makers state that the assembly ts a 


sprays are 


spray nozzle and check valve built as 
one unit. When pressure is shut off, 
a spring-loaded diaphragm makes a 
tight seal closure, stopping the flow 
Since the valve is a part of the nozzk 
itself, complete shut off is effected so 
that there is no dripping. For full 
information, write for data sheet 4664 
from the company, 2230 Randolph 
St., Bellwood, Ill 
e 


Chlordane Bulletin 
Velsicol Cx rp. 


issued a new bulletin 235, describing 


Chicago, has 


the use of chlordane in control of 
Copies are available 


Grand 


alfalfa weevil 
from the company, 330 E 
Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

7 


Offers Safety Fabric 
Standard Satety 


Co.. Chicago, has announced the dh 
velopment of “Gra-Lite™ fabric, resist 


Equipment 


ant to a wide range of chemicals, t 
be used in protecting handlers ot 
chemicals. According to the makers 
the new fabric provides “greater rn 
sistance to a wider range of chemical 
hazards.” With this material, it ts 
claimed that garment seams may hk 
completely sealed over to prevent 
seepage, and that the material is 40) 
percent lighter than the ordinary 1m 
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pervious fabric and is flexible even 
under freezing temperatures. Sample 
swatches for testing and descriptive 
literature are available from the com 
pany, 232 W. Ontario St... Chicago 
10, Til. 
7 

Folder on Parathion 

An illustrated folder detailing 
instructions for safe handling of para 
thion by formulators, distributors and 
customers is available from Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. Step-by-step 


advice for handling drums, hous: 
keeping in formulating area, applica 
tion and about protective equipment 
are included. The folder also contains 
first aid instructions and information 
for use of physicians in case of acct 
dental poisoning 
e 
New Dobbins Catalog 
Dobbins Manufacturing Co 

Elkhart, Ind., has recently issued a 


new catalog which illustrates and 


describes its 1950 line of hand spray 


ers and dusters, as well as garden and 


estate power sprayers. Write for 
Catalog No. 48N 
* 


High Clearance Sprayer 
Ekholm Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has developed a high-clearance 
sprayer designed for control of corn 
The U.S. Depart 
of Aygneculture European Corn 
Toledo, Ohio, has 


horer in tall corn 
ment 


Borer Res irch at 


Hand Sprayer Offered 


A new “Handi Sprayer” has 
been placed on the market by James 
Varley & Sons, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 
The sprayer is operated electrically, 


with precision machined brass bar 


The “Handi Sprayer” 


stock, adjustable nozzle which can kk 
set for fine, coarse or straight stream 
ejection. The device is 8 inches high 
five inches deep and 43% inches wid 
For literature, write James Varley © 
Sons, Inc., 122 Switzer Ave., St 


Louis 15, Mo 


been experimenting with one of thes: 
The machines 


are powered by regular tractor motors 


units for the past year 
and transmissions. Descriptive litera 
secured from the com 

Smith Ave. St. Paul 


ture may h 
pany, 436 N 
2. Minn 
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100% Technical grade 
Wettable powder 
Dust concentrates 


Emulsifiable solutions 


Acid 
Sodium salt 
Buty! ester 


Isopropyl ester 


Amine salt 
40° Butyl ester solution 


44° lsopropyl ester solution 


Strict laboratory control . . . on-the-dot ship- 


ments ... friendly, expert technical service ... these are just 
a few of the reasons why “/t's a pleasure to do business with 
Kolker.” 


Call or write today for samples and prices 


Kolker Chemical Works Inc. 


80 LISTER AVENUE ° NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Organte Chemicals 
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Observations on Plant Disease in Alaska 


This department. which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems. is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


plant 


URING the grewing season of 
1948, the four main agricul- 
sections of Alaska, 
Fairbanks, Matanuska 


Valley. Anchorage and Homer areas, 


tural 
namely the 
were surveyed for plant diseases 
Since the potato acreage was greater 
than that for any other crop, and as 


the economy of many tarmers de 


pended so much on the potato, special 
attention was given to this crop. Find 
ings were reported by C. L Lefebvre 
of the U.S.D.A 
vey for the Alaska Agricultural Ex- 


who made the sur- 


periment Station 
Most of — the 
planted in Alaska by June 1 so that 
diseases are not much in evidence un 
The Fair 


banks area was first surveyed and 


potatoes are 


til the latter part of June 


the most common disease in the early 
season appeared to be blackleg caused 
by a 

phthora 


bacternum, Erwinia  phyto 
The severity of the disease 
varied from a trace in most fields to 
nearly 10 percent in one field. Later 
in the season, counts revealed that 
four fields had an average of around 
5 percent blackleg, and in one field 
25 percent of the plants were in 


fected. Traces 


mosaic virus diseases were found in 


f the mild and rugose 
every field of potatoes. In one 35 
acre field. about 


a 
plants showed mild mosaic and 50 


percent of the 


percent rugose mosaic. At digging 
time this field produced around 125 
bushels of potatoes per acre while 
the best field 
approximately 330 bushels per acre 
This difference in 
cannot be attributed entirely to the 


in the area produced 


yield, however, 


heavy virus infection because this 
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ficld was also comparatively badly in 
fested with lambs-quarters weed, one 
of the most troublesome of the terri 
tory. Traces of spindle tuber, an 
other virus disease, were found in 
several fields, but this did not seem to 
be an important disease of potatoes 
in Alaska. 

Rhizoctonia disease caused by 
the ubiquitous fungus Rinzectonia 
solani was also found in all fields in 
the Fairbanks area, put in no field 
were over 5 percent of the plants ob 
served to have cankers. In one late 
planted field it appeared that the 
stems of near'y all plants were 
covered with the grayish, perfect stage 
of the fungus for three or four inches 
above the surface of the soil. Very 
little injury from Rhizoctonia was ob 
served in this field, but if potatoes 
were grown on this land again the 
following year, as was likely, this 
abundant inoculum could well pro 
duce heavy infection 

The Verticlliuwm wilt fungus 
was isolated from plants of the variety 
Teton. The two-acre field from which 
these plants were taken was new 
land planted with certified seed ob 
tained from the States. This appeared 
to be the only field observed that 
showed an appreciable number ot 
plants with symptoms of this wilt 


Accé rding to 


in the Fairbanks area, ring rot caused 


several farmers 


by the bacterium Corynebacterium 
sepedonicum was first bserved in 
1945, and by 1947 several farmers 
lost at least 50 percent of their pota 
toes from this disease. Ring rot was 
the direct cause of several farmers 


going out of the potato growing busi 


ness in 1948. Traces of mng-rot in 
fected plants were found in only two 
fields in the Fairbanks area in 1948, 
although it was known that additional 
fields had been planted with ring rot 
infected potatoes. The frost that oc 
curred on August 18 killed the potato 
vines in most fields, making it im 
possible to detect ring rot infected 
plants. At digging time, however, 20 
percent of the tubers in one field 
were found to have ring rot when 
the gram stain technique was used 
In another field, 8 percent of the 
At the end ot 


October two other farmers each sold 


tubers were intec ted 


a bin of potatoes containing 18 tons 
of tubers. but after grading, 11 tons 
were discarded for various reasons 


from ring rot, and 


including decay 
probably Mackleg and secondary rots 
as well. From these examples it can 
be seen clearly that ring rot ts an 
important and destructive disease 
potatoes in the Fairbanks area 
Other crops appeared to be 
comparatively free of diseases, but 
scab (Streptomyces scabies) — was 
found on radishes; leaf mold (Clado 
sporium) on leaves of greenhous 
tomatoes; (Hel mimthosporium avenae) 
and smut (Ustilago avenae) on oats 
leaf spots (Seienophoma bromigena 
and Helminthospornm bromi) on 


and black stem (Asco 
imperfecta) and leaf spot 


brome grass 
chyta 
(Pseudopeziza medicaginis) on altalta 

In the Matanuska Valley, ring 
rot of potatoes was found for the first 
time in 1948 on trace amounts on 
seven farms. In April, 1949, it was 
found on two additional farms in 


Thus 


it seems that ring rot is getting started 


potatoes to be used ter seed 


in this major agricultural area ot 
Alaska, and consequently every effort 
should be made to prevent the spread 
Thus tar, 
ring rot has not been serious in the 


Matanuska Valley, while blackleg has 


been the more destructive of thes 


of this important disease 


two diseases. In a 45-acre field where 
blackleg was unusually severe, there 
were several small areas of one-half 


acre or less where up to 50 percent 


of the plants were infected. Over the 


whole field, however, the number of 
infected plants was probably not over 


2 percent 
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Pittsburgh Spergon-sl* 
A safer, better seed protectant 


Pittsburgh Spergon-sl is a non-metallic organic chemical 
fungicide . . . a highly effective protectant against the 
harmful fungi that cause seed decay and “damping off” 
of plants in the early post-emergence stage. Spergon- 
treatment of seeds, prior to planting, largely prevents seed 
and crop losses, as well as delays caused by necessity 
for reseeding 

Best of all, it is a really safe protectant to use .. . safe 
for humans, for animals, and for the seed itself. It is non- 
irritating to flesh or to the sensitive mucous membrane 
of the operator. And even an over-applhication of it cannot 
harm most valuable seed. More, this dry wettable powder 
can be used in either the slurry method or as a dry seed 
treatment and will not cause sticking or clogging in seed 
drills. It can be safely applied, too, with legume inoculation 
bacteria, if used according to directions. For corn, peas, 
beans, alfalfa and many other seeds, Pittsburgh Spergon-sl 
is the “perfect” protectant. 

Write for a bulletin giving full technical information. 


* Registered trade name for tetra-chloro-para-benzoquinone 


Pittsburgh Phygon-xl is a highly effective spray for 
the control of many of the fungous diseases of fruit 
trees, ornamental shrubs, and vegetables. It may be 
utilized, also, as a seed protectant. 

It is easy to use, may be added directly to the water 
in the spray tank and is compatible with lead arsenate, 
DDT, Rotenone and Chlordane. 

Ask for a bulletin giving full information about 
application. 

* Registered trade name for 2, 3-dichloro-1, 4-naphthoquinone 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
6505-A Empire State Building + 350 Fifth Avenue + New York 1, N.Y. 
West Coast Office 1204 Russ Busiding, San Francisco 4, Calif 


Affiliated with 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Grant Building + Pretesburgh 19, Pa. 
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Scab (Streptomyces scabies) 
was of concern to several farmers in 
the Matanuska Valley because they 
washed their potatoes and sacked 
to 15-pound bags for 
sale directly to merchants in Anchor- 
age. The deep, scaly lesions detracted 
from the appearance of the potatoes 


them in 10 


handled in this manner and conse- 
yuently potatoes with such blemishes 
had to be culled 

The other diseases of potatoes 
vere about the same as those found 
in the Fairbanks area, except that a 
trace of witches broom (virus) was 
found in several fields in the vicimty 
f Palmer 


Grain Infected Too 


INCE many tarmers have livestock 

in the Matanuska Valley, much 
more harley, oats, and wheat are 
grown in this Valley as compared to 
the amount produced in the vicinity 
of Fairbanks in the Tanana Valley 
Consequently the smuts of oats, and 
overed smut of barley and wheat 
vere found. Oat smut (Ustilago spp.) 
vas found in all fields examined, but 
nost farmers do not consider this 
serious hecause most of the oats are 
cut when green, shocked and allowed 
to dry in the shock, then it is brought 
n and used for hay. Field peas are 
usually sown with the oats when used 
tor silage. The most smut was found 
na l0-acre field of Trapmar barley 
where 26 percent of the heads were 
tound infected with covered smut (U 
horde:). In another field on this same 
tarm, 10 percent of the heads of 
Chogot wheat infected with 
bunt (Tilletia sp.). So far as the 
writer could find out, no farmer had 
heen told about seed treatment 


were 


Leafspots were found on many 
grasses and a few on legumes 

In the Anchorage area where 
seven farmers were growing about 
110 acres of potatoes, rng rot was 
tound on five of these farms during 
the Summer of 1948. In May of 
1949, a trace of ring rot was found in 
stored potatoes on still another farm 
This is also the first report of ring 
rot having been found in this area 
Thus far ring rot has caused compara- 
tively little loss in the Anchorage 
irea as a whole because only a trace 
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of the disease was found on the farms 
of two of the larger producers. 
Ring rot on potatoes in Alaska 
is a serious disease and it could be- 
come more severe if precautions are 
not soon taken to control it. In some 
respects it appears remarkable that 
farmers have done as well as they 
have because they have received com- 
paratively little help from trained 
personnel in the control of plant dis- 
eases. All farmers interviewed were 


extremely cooperative and much in 


terested in learning to know crop 
diseases and how to combat them. 
Blackleg was prevalent also 
in the Anchorage area. The most 
severe case was found in a one-acre 
increase plot where nearly 50 per- 
cent of the plants were infected 
In the Homer area, potatoes were 
observed on only three small farms. 
On two of the farms the plants were 
making excellent growth. However, 
on the third, the farmer did not be- 
(Turn to Page 89) 


Review of 1949 Insect Infestations in the United States 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Dr. Haeussler is in charge of Insect Pest Survey and 
Information, Agric. Research Adm., B. E. & P. Q.. U.S.D.A. 
His observations are based on latest reports from col- 
laborators in the department's country-wide pest surveys. 


Reports began coming in dur 
ing January summarizing the status 
of some of the more important insect 
pests during the year just passed. A 
review of the situation should be of 
interest to readers of Agricultural 


Chemicals 


European Corn Borer 
\ SURVEY conducted late last 


fall by the Bureau of Entomo 
logy and Plant Quarantine in co 
operation with agencies of 26 states 
showed that the European corn borer 
had spread into 145 additional coun- 
ties in 1949. This serious corn pest 
is now known te occur in 1,312 coun 
ties in 29 States In 14 of the Eastern 
States the borer was generally less 
abundant than in 1948. However, in 
all the Central States, except Ken- 
tucky, the insect was more abundant 
in 1949 than in 1948. The heaviest 
borer populations were found in a 
wide zone extending from west-cen- 
tral Ohio northwesterly to south- 
eastern South Dakota. The borer 
populations in 1949 averaged about 
3 times higher than in 1948 in the 
entire infested area, and 4 times 
higher in the Corn Belt States 


Estimates of damage caused by 


By G. J. Haeussler 


the European corn borer in 1949 indi- 
cate that this insect destroyed some 
313,819,000 bushels of field corn 
worth about $349,635,000 on the basis 
of average prices received by farmers 
as of December 15, 1949. This loss 
greatly exceeds the estimated 85,485,- 
000 bushels of corn destroyed by the 
borer in 1948 


Details regarding the status of 
the European corn borer in 1949 and 
estimates of the damage it caused to 
field corn in the various States are 
given in Insect Pest Survey Special 
Supplements (1950 Nos. 1 and 2), 
which were published by the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
on January 19 and February 3, 1950, 
respectively 


Japanese Beetles 
NFORMATION — compiled — by 


workers at the Moorestown, New 
Jersey, laboratory of the Bureau indi- 
cates that the area over which the 
Japanese beetle is generally distri- 
buted showed an increase of about 
3,960 square miles in 1949. The total 
area over which this insect 1s gener- 
ally distributed is now estimated to 
The greatest 
spread was in Pennsylvania where 


be 47,910 square miles 
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FARM PORTRAIT NO. 3 


An Extra 1/8 of an Inch on a Bee’s Tongue... 


. .. could work an incredible revolution. For it would make an 
almost unbelievable difference in its ability to fertilize 
some fruits and grains. 


And, speaking of another kind of fertilization, the wise and 
adequate use of chemical fertilizers on our farms can work 
correspondingly important changes. Many of the best of these farm 
eenabe munate os perasn fertilizers are compounded with potash—often with Sunshine 
62 63% K,0 State Potash, a product of New Mexico. For potash is not only a 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH = Vital soil nutrient, but a crop stimulator—helping to resist the 
40; S8% £8 inroads of disease and drought—and a sure cornerstone 


MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K,0 2 : ye 
Keg. U.S. Pat, Off . on which to build for increased productivity. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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additional infested 
found in the 
River Basin and in the Pocono Moun- 


territory Was 


upper Susquehanna 


tains. In Virginia, dispersion of the 
insect to the southeast added an in 
festation along the Potomac River at 
Washington's Birthplace to the area 
Spread to the 


southwest added an infestation cen 


of general infestation 


tering about Washington. Virginia 
The abundance of the Japanese beetle 
during 1949 was discussed in this 
column in December 1949 


January Insect Conditions 
HE pean leaf roller, potato leat 
hopper, serpentine leaf miner, and 

southern green stink bug were re 
ported attacking beans in southern 
Florida during January. The southern 
green stink bug also caused severe 
damage to lima heans in southern 
Alabama early in the month. 
Moderate to heavy infestations 


of aphids, chiefly the turnip aphid 
and the cabbage 
crucifers in most parts 
during January. The 


caused serious injury to turnips and 


aphid persisted on 
of the South 
turnip aphid 
ther crucifers in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida during the first 
half of the 
cabbage caterpiilars 
ally light on cruciters, but the vege 


month. Populations of 


remained gener 


table weevil and the banded cucumber 
beetle caused moderate heavy in 
jury to these crops many parts of 
the South 


festing cole crops during the month 


Other insects reported in 


included the southern green stink bug 
in parts of Florida and the seed corn 
maggot on young cabbage in South 
Carolina 

The southern armyworm was 


Florida 


throughout January. The serpentine 


prevalent on tomato In 


leaf miner was present in consider 
able number in Florida and appeared 


be on the increase as a pest of 
various vegetables such as tomato, 
syuash, and cucumber. The onion 
thrips caused serious injury to onion 
seedlings in Georgia during the first 
half of the month, and later in the 
month this pest Was present in threat- 
ening numbers on that crop in Texas. 
Severe infestations of the two-spotted 
spider mite were renorted on straw- 
berry Florida. 
Mole crickets caused some damage to 


tohacco plant beds in Florida, and 


from Virginia and 


aphid populations were increasing on 
eggplant, peppers, and strawberries in 
that State toward the end of the 
month. Other insects reported in- 
festing vegetables in various parts of 
the South in light numbers during 
included cutworms, _ the 
melonworm, peach aphid, 
melon aphid, cucumber beetles, horn- 


and flea 


January 


green 


worms, tomato ftruitworm, 


beetles. & & 


Distribution of European Corn Borer in U. S. During 1949 


“ei — 


Sas Sey psec 


At ey: 


) 


Mop 1. Known Distribution of 
the European Corn Borer in 
the United Stotes in 1949. 
4 ae known to be 
ed prior to 1949, also 
Ste Sona the Boptist porish 
in Lovisiono. 
Hy Counties in which infestotions 
were reported in 1949 for 
the first time. 
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No sir, not since the boss started using that 
new spray with Crave Fly Repellent in it 
It sure keeps the flies off.” 

If our friend the cow could talk that’s 
what you'd probably hear, But not being a 
chemist or a tly spray formulator, she 
couldn't tell vou all the rest. She doesn't 
knew that Crac Fly Repellent is a 
~Vnergist for pyrethrum and ally] einerm as 


well as a repellent. and that it i- 


@ sale te use on airs stoek 

@ colorless. odorles- 

e@ compatible with most toxteant- 
@ easy to formulate 


e@ net hazardous te humans and annals 


AND WILL REPEL— 


@ Stable Flie~ 
e Horn Flies 
e@ Black Flies 
@ House Flies 
@ Horse Flie~ 
For test samples or for technical intor- © Midge- 


mation, please send the coupon below. : , 
rag is 4 registered trades 


U mien Carbide and Carbon Cory 


( RAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS CARBIDE AND CARBON 
: CHEMICALS DIVISION 


TRADE MARK 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Cc rbid nd Cc b Ch | D mon 
tien techiiin ad pies edema 30 East 42nd Street (IES New York 17, WY. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


Gentlemen 


Please send me, without obligation, an 8-oz. sample and technical 
information on Cra Fly Repellent 


Name. 
Company 
Address 


City 
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Technical Briefs | 


Fertilization by Air 

Distribution of nitrogen ferti 
lizers from airplanes has been prac 
ticed over a considerable area, particu 
larly on the rice lands of California 
and Texas. It has been estimated that 
three times as much rice acreage was 
fertihzed by airplane in 1949 as was 
seeded by this method. Fertilization by 
aerial methods has been used in both 
Indiana and Iilinois, also. Any ferti 
lizer material that can be drilled, can 
he distributed trom an airplane 

An important consideration is 
that of fertilizer placement in soil 
Over the past 25 years, much research 
work has been done t 
best methods of fertilizer placement 


determine the 
In general, the placement of phos 
phatic fertilizers is highly important. 
while the placement of nitrogen is 
relatively unimportant, so long as it 
does not damage the seed or plants 
In fertilizing small grains with phos 
phorus the best method is to place 
with the 
seed. Broadcasting the material de 


the fertilizer in the row 


creases the ethciency by about one 
half. Airpiane application is a broad 
cast treatment, thus we should not 
xpect as good resuits from airplane 
placement of phosphorus as we get 
trom the use of the best ground equip 
ment. With nitrogen, the placement 
problem being relatively unimportant, 
we should expect about equally good 
results from airplane applications as 


from application by means of surface 


equipment, providing the aerial appli 
cation results in uniform distribution 
The big question, 
then, is one of relative economy 


of the fertilizer 


Aerial application of fertilizers 
(1) Where 


fertilized is extensive, 


will be most practical: 
the area to be 
and (2) where the area is relatively in 
accessible to ground equipment. In 
Kansas the area having the greatest 
need for fertilization is in the eastern 
part of the state where the fields tend 
to be small. In the large fields of cen 
tral and western Kansas the need for 
fertilizers is much less than in the 
of the state 


Excerpt from talk by Dr. H. E 
Kansas State College, at Aerial 
Manhattan, Kansas 


eastern part 


Myers, 
Spray 
Dec. 1, 


Conterence 
1949 


Ky. Bluegrass Seed Yield 
The effect of insecticide and 
fertilizer applications in increasing 
the yield of seed from Kentucky blue 
grass is reported in bulletin 535 just 


issued by the Kentucky 
Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky 


Agricultural 


Two plants bugs, Amblytylus nasutus 
ind) Miris 
largely responsible for decreased seed 
yields in recent years. Both were 
found to be controlled by DDT, as a 


dust or liquid, and by. chlordane 


dolobratus, are believed 


Insecticides should be applied about 
May 1, the Kentucky 


recommend, because the nymphs are 


investigators 


easier to kill than the adults 


Nitrogen was found to be the 
key fertilizer element in stimulating 
increased yields, and was much mor 
effective when applied in the early 
Phos 


phorus and potassium were also some 


spring rather than in the fall 
what effective in yields 
When both insect control and nitre 
combined, the 


increasing 


gen fertilization were 
treatments were reported to be sup 
plementary in their effects, the com 
bined 


crease in yield in test plots of almost 


treatment pre ducing an mn 


three hundred percent 


o 

Grape Products DDT Free 

Juices, jellies, jams and such 
products made from New York Stat 
recommended 
vineyard sprays containing DDT 
were found to be free from DDT 
residues, according to check tests con 
ducted at the New York State Agri 
cultural Experiment Station, Geneva, 
N.Y 


m the fresh fruit and in wastes from 


grapes receiving the 


Although residues were found 


the processing operations, there was 
no residue in the processed juices 
jams and jellies 

+ 


Weed Control in Flax 
Approximately 720,000 acres 
of flax in the Northwest Flax Belt 
were sprayed with 2,4-D last summer 
This represents 15.96 of the tota! 
Flax acreage grown in the six state 
area and shows a substantial increas 
over past year. Total use of 2,4-D 
for all crops in 1949 nearly doubled 
over the previous year in North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, but ap 
levelled off in Towa 
(See table below) 


pears to have 


and Wisconsin 


Acres Sprayed, 2,4-D No. Dokota 


Small grain spraved 

Flax spraved 
Corn sprayed 
Other sprayed 

2,990,476 

RSI 

S02 


9 333 


resents returns 


Minnesota 

2,137,409 
254.650 
146,691 
143,6.2t 


= 9 


So. Dakoto 
27 89,000 
122.000 
200,000 
19.000 


Pe? 37% 


OOOO 


lowo Montono 
400,000 
25.000 S008 wt 
1.000.000 
75,000) 
7 1 SO0n000 


24,500 


SURVEY OF THE USE OF 2,4-D IN SIX FLAX GROWING STATES 


Wisconsin” 


1,590,000) 147.640 


S000 12.000 
20.000 
1.600.000 1S0.000 

1800 


7m) 0) 


25,200) >") 
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EDWIN J. CAMSON 


Plant Products Corporation, 
Blue Point, L. L. New York, has an 
nounced the appointment of Edwin 
J. Camson as sa'es manager and direc 
tor of research. Mr. Camson was tor 
15 years connected with Orbis Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York, where he was 
in charge of insecticide sales. The new 
sales manager ts a graduate of Colum 
bia University, where he received a 
degree m chemical engineering in 
1932. He plans to make his home on 
Long Island, near Blue Point 

— 


Corn Borer Hq. to Iowa 

The European corn borer re 
search headquarters ot the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture will be trans- 
ferred from Toledo, Ohio to the 
Ankeny, Iowa, Field Station of Iowa 
State College, it has been announced 
by Dr. P. N Annand, chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Dr. Annand said the 
transter of personnel and equipment 
will be complete by March 31. Other 
Bureau entomologists engaged in the 
study of various phases of borer con 
trol in corn ac Lafayette, Ind., and 
Muscatine, Iowa, also are being trans 
ferred to the new Ankeny headquar 
ters, Dr. Annand said 

The Bureau will not close out 
lll research work on the corn borer at 
he Toledo station, however. Studies 


t 
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on the resistance of corn plants to 
borer attack in progress there for many 
years, will be continued. Borer con 
trol research in Iowa will he fully 
cooperative between the Federal 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, and the State Agricul 
tural Experiment Station. Activities 
will be under the direction of W. G 
Bradley for the Bureau, and Dr. H 
M. Harris for Iowa, as in the past 

Dr. T. A. Brindley, previous 
ly in charge of the Bureau's pea wee 
vil investigations at Moscow, Idaho, 
is being transferred to lowa by the 
Bureau to assist in the general direc 
tion of the program. He will be em 
ployed jointly by the Bureau and 
State Experiment Station to co 
ordinate activities primarily applying 
to all aspects of the European corn 


borer problem in Iowa 


MEETINGS 


North Central Branch, A.A.E.E., 
President Hotel. Kansas City. Mo.. 
March 23 & 24. 


10th Annual Southern Shade Tree 
Conference, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, March 23-25. 


California Weed Control Confer- 
ence, Pomona, Calif., April 4-6. 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Ass'n., Haddon Hall Hotel. Atlan- 
tic City. April 20 & 21. 


Western Shade Tree Conference. 
Long Beach. Calif.. May 24-27. 


National Fertilizer Association 
Greenbrier Hotel. White Sulphur 
Springs. W. Va., June 12-14. 


Pacific Slope Branch. A.A.E.E.. 
Hotel Casa del Rey. Santa Cruz. 
Calif., June 14, 15 & 16, 1950. 


American Plant Food Council. The 
Homestead. Hot Springs. Va.. 
June 29-30, July 1 & 2. 


National Shade Tree Conference. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 21-25. 


California Fertilizer Association. 
Coronado Hoiel. San Diego. 
Calif.. November 2-4. 


North Central Weed Control Con- 
ference. Milwaukee. Wis.. Dec. 
12-14. 


American Association of Economic 
Entomologists. Denver. Colorado. 
Dec 18-21. 


DR. L. K. HERNDON 


Dr. L. Kermit Herndon, Pro 
fessor of Cheancal Engineering at 
Ohio State University, has been ap 
pointed Director of Research for 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation. In 
charge of research, pilot plant, and 
market development work, Dr. Hern 
don’s headquarters will be at the 
company laboratories in Niagara 
Falls, New York, with an ofhce in 
the Mathieson Building in Baltimore 

Consulting engineer to th 
company prior tc his present appoint 
ment, Dr. Herndon will continue to 
hold his university post while com 
pleting graduate research assignments 
and supervising Mathieson’s Ohio 
State University Research Foundation 
project e 
Ark. Plant Dedicated 

The farmer-owned | fertilizer 
plant in N. Little Rock, Arkansas, 
was formally dedicated on February 
6, in a ceremony featuring a talk by 
Dr. R. P. Bartholomew, director of 
the Arkansas Agricultural Exper 
ment Station. Although the plant had 
been in full operation since December 
21, dedication exercises marked the 

fheial opening of the factory. Capa 
eity of the plant 1s listed as 800 tons 
of mixed fertuhzer daily. It 1s a fully 
mechanized unit. eliminating hand 
labor in the manutacturing of fertil 


izer almost entirely 
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protection during the sell- 


~WEEDICIDES ~ i ing season. Buy now and 


be assured of fast ship- 


INSECTICIDES |g SIE mors trom convenient 


located local warehouse 

a stocks. Buy now and get 

CHLORDANES z time-tested Colorado .44 
: 7 quality. Buy now .. . pay 

2,4-D, 2, 4, 5-T ; " later! We'll give you dat- 


ing according to your 


D DT’s —- needs. 
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Long Distance Telephone Denver Alpine 5405 
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S. D. Firms Consolidate 
Consolidation of two firms in 

Sioux Falls, S. D. has been announced 

Firms involved are the Sioux Falls 


Milling Co., and Batcheller’s. The 


PAUL BATCHELLER 


newly-tormed unit will manutacturs 
teed and act as distributors for herb 
icides, insecticides, sprayers, and fer 
tilizers. Officers of the new corpora 
tion, known as Batcheller’s Inc., are: 
Paul Batcheller, president and general 
manager: Charles B. Newcomb, vice- 
resident and assistant general man 
ager; and Dr. W. E. Poley, secre- 
tary and nutritionist. The latter is 
also in charge of sales and educational 
vork 
* 


April Calif. Weed Meeting 

April 4 and 6 are dates desig 
nated for the second annual Cali 
fornia Weed Conference to be held 
it Pomona. Aithough at press time 
the program hed not been arranged 
n detail, plans had been made for 
the over-all scope of the conference 
According to Walter S. Ball, chet of 
the Cahformia bureau of rodent and 
weed control and president of the 
C.W.C., the first day of the meeting 
will feature representatives of experi 
ment stations, the extension service 
ind the State Department of Agn 
ulture. These speakers are expected 
to discuss the economic phase of weed 
ontrol and the part played by each of 


these agencies 


Specific subjects to be covere d 
the first day are expected to be weed 
ontrol research: brush control: and 
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weed control cn non-cultivated areas 
such as highways, industrial areas and 
railway rights of way. 
Demonstrations of application 
equipment are to feature the second 
day’s program. Aircraft of both 
fixed-wing and rotor variety as well 
as ground equipment will take part 
in the demonstration. An open forum 
on weed control research will occupy 
the evening period 
Aquatic weed control will be 
the chief subject for discussion on the 
final day of the meeting, with empha 
sis on control of unwanted plants in 
irrigation streams, public water sup 
ply and lake and reservoir weed prob 
lems. The subject of weed control in 
¢ row and field crops is expected to he 
“cdvered by Dr. W. A. Harvey, Uni 
eversity of California. Weed control 
gn citrus is also on the agenda 


NFA Plans Big Meeting for 


HE National Fertilizer Associa 

tion has announced that one ot 
the most important conventions 1n its 
history will be held at the Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs, West Vir 
ginia, June 12-14. According to an 
ynnouncement by Russell Coleman 
president of the Association, the pro 
yram and other activities of the meet 
ing will be built around the general 


theme of the industry’s centennial 


year: “A Certury of Progress with 
Fertilizers.” 
In addition to distinguished 


speakers from the ranks of agricul 


ture, business and government, the 
NFA has planned other special fea 
tures appropriate to the occasion 
Members and = contributors havi 
shown interest in the group's invita 
tion to display exhibits illustrating 
the progress which has been mack 
during the industry’s century of 
whievement. Other features of the 
entennial meeting will be published 
in later issues of Agricultural Chem: 
ais 

The names and subjects of 
those who have already accepted the 
Association's invitation to address the 
convention include: Allan B. Kline, 
president, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, “A Century of Progress 
on the Farm: Robert M. Salter 


Joint Committee Reports 

A book containing the pro 
ceedings of the 25th annual meeting 
if the National Joint Committee on 
Fertilizer Application has been issued 
The volume presents reports by the 
secretary .and repor:s of subcommit 
tees and cooperators. 

Organizations represented in 
the Joint committee include The 
American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers; the American Society ot 
Agronomy; The American Society 
for Horticultural Science; the Farm 
Equipment Institute; the National 
Canners Association; and the Na 
tional Fertilizer Association. Officers 
ire C. H. Mahoney, Washington, D 
C.. General Chairman; A. L. Lang, 
Urbana, Ill, vice-chairman; and M 
H. MeVickar, Washington, D. C 


Secretary-Treasurer 


June 12-14 


chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
ind Agricultural Engineering, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, “A Cen 
tury of Progress in Fertilizer Re 
search; and Ralph Robey, chiet 
economist, National Association ot 
Manufacturers, “A Century of Pro- 
gress in our Country's Economy.” 

The Plant Food Researc! 
Committee of the Association wil 
present a panel on “A Century of 
Progress in Compounding and Utiliz 
ing Fertilizers,’ with the following 
among those who will participate 
H. B. Siems, airector of research, 
Plant Food Division, Swift & Com 
pany; S. D. Gray, northeast manager, 
American Potash Institute; H. H. 
Tucker, presidert, Coke Oven Am 
moma Research Bureau; K. D 
Jacob, head, Division of Fertilizer aad 
Agricultural Lime. Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engi 
neering, U. S. Department of Agn 
culture; and Vincent Sauchelhi, direc 
tor Agricultural Research, Davison 
Chemical Corporation 

Annual addresses will be de- 
livered by Ray King, chairman of the 
Koard of Directors of NFA, and by 
Dr. Russell Coleman, president. The 
centennial banquet, followed by a 
program of entertainment will be 
held on Tuesday, June 13 
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CFA in S. F. Meeting 

The Chit Hotel, San Fran 
cisco, was the site of the Northern 
Cahformia meeting ot the California 
Fertilizer Association on January 
CFA president J. M. Quinn, Cah 
Fertihzer Co.. Los 
In his address hk 
asked fertilizer 
and to h 


forma Sun 
Angeles, presided 
tore the group, he 
manufacturers to cooperate 
“alert, active and virile.” “The futur 
system, the 
ealls for 
ombat the en 


ft our tree cnterprise 
wn business 


‘all to 


future of our 
roachments of those political agencies 
that would undermine and destr 
us.” he said 

Elmer S. Nelson, CFA execu 
tive secretary, Los Angeles, presented 
his report which included matters of 
budyet, membership, and other Asso 
mation matter Forty-one mdustry 
rye mb rs wer nm ittendans it the 
meeting 

o 

Plans Opening in April 

Minnesota Farm Bureau Ser 
vice Company's new fertihzer plant 


Moorhead, 


he completed in 


under mstruction at 
Minn is expected t 
Apnil. The new 


in annual capacity of 18,000) tons 


factory wall have 


per year, it is reported. Dimenstons 
the plant are 62 by 230 feet, and 
its hihest pont, it 1s SIX. stories 
The storage portion of the build 
is 200 ft. long. with the remainder 
t the structure devoted to the mod 
cessing and materials handling 
Adjacent to the plant ts 
fhee building, 35 by 
Executive personne! 


be D. A. Willams 
reneral manayer and Adolph Norem 


rn pr 
juipment 
t single-story 
43 teet m st 
t the plant will 
perating superintendent Engineers 
und architects tor the construction an 
Toltz, King and Day, Inc., St. Paul 
Minn 


. 
MSC Names Horticulturist 
H_ L. R. Chapman has heen 


uppomnted horticultural extension 


cialist at Michiwan State C 


associated with gardens and plants 


. 
Jenkens to Sprout, Waldron 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 


Pennsylvania have an 


Muncy 


S. V. JENKENS 


nounced the appointment of S. V 
Jenkens as sales representative in New 


York State. The 


sa complete line of mixers, at 


company manu 
facture 
trition mills, conveyors, crushers, dust 
ollectors and rotary teeders 

The new 
formerly connected with E. L. du Pont 


de Nemours © Co., Inc. and has been 


representative Was 


vctive mn the American Institute of 
New York 
State. He will make his headquarters 
in Muncy, Pa 


Chemical Enyireers in 


tor the present time 
. 
Calif. Fert. Salesmen Meet 


An organization of tertiuhzer 
presentatives is being formed in the 


wder to “ob 


useful knowl 


state of Cahtornmia in 
ind) disseminate 
ind information pertaming t 
of agricul 


centific development 


ture” through proper use of fertih 
rs. The tentative name of the group 
s the “Institute of Plant Food Sales 
men 

Park Dunford, Inland 


Anyeles 


support as may be deemed advisable 
until the fertilizer 


salesmen 1s in 


organization of 
a4 position to assume 
its own financial 
The group then requested Elmer S. 
Nelson, 
CFA to present the matter to the 
torthcoming CFA 


Board of Directors, which was done. 


responsibilities.” 


executive secretary of the 


meeting of the 


Going on record as favoring 
the establishment of the fertilizer 


Wallace Macfar 


lane presented a supporting motion 
I Pr 


salesmen’s group, 
which was unanimously adopted by 
the CFA Board of Directors. Mr 
Mactarlane’s stated: “We 


highly approve with commendation, 


motion 
the formation of an organization of 
salesmen and hereby delegate the 
advisory committee of the California 
Fertilizer Association to work with 
the members and extend to them such 
assistance and cooperation as will as 
sure the success of the plan.” 
e 

Two New Fertilizer Plants 

Two new fertilizer plants are 
to be erected in St. Francis county, 
Arkansas, near Forrest City, it has 
wen announced. The plants will 
manufacture anhydrous ammonia, for 
use on the Arkansas delta, according 
to Forrest Ritfey and C. V~. Steed, 
coowners of the R & S Liquid Ferti 
hzer Co., which 1s building the plants 

. 

Western Shade Tree Conf. 

The western chapter of the 
National Shade Tree Conference will 
hold its seventeenth annual confer 
nee at Long Beach, Cahfornia, May 
24-27, 1990, # has been announced 
by Victor G. Anderson, vice-presi 
dent, Stockton, California. Other of 
heers of the western chapter include 
C. Elmer Lee. Los Angeles, Calif., 
president, and Aaron L. Olmsted, Los 
Anvyeles 


secretary treasurer 


ALCOA Appoints Kambach 
Aluminum =Company ot 
America, Pittsburgh has 
M. Russell Kambach as advertising 
r, effective March 1. Mr 


s been assistant ad- 


ipp inted 


vast 
Sharp 


dept 
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Big RFC Loan for Plant 

The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on February 6 approved 
a $3,349,000 loan to Mississippi 
Chemical Corp. which is building a 
multi-million dollar fertilizer plant on 
Yazoo City, 
The corporation is owned by 


a SOO-acre site near 
Miss 
some 9,000 farmers who live princi 
pally in Mississippi, Alabama and 
Louisiana, with a few surrounding 
States 

Owen Cooper, executive vice 
president of the states 


that production in the new plant ts 


corporation, 


expected to begin about January 1 
1951. Output 1s expected to be about 
120 tons of anhydrous ammonia datly 


From this, about 70 tons will be con 


verted into some 140 tons of am 


monium aitrate. Mr 
cated that with the RFC loan, con 


Cooper indi 


struction work, launched — several! 
months ago, will be stepped up. The 
additional 


necessary to bring the total capital 


raising of an $F00,000 
stock to $4,750,000, was not expected 
to be difficult, 


Cooper 


according to Mr 


Rebuild Texarkana Plant 
Reconstruction of the building 
destroyed by fire on February 23 at 
the Texarkana, Arkansas, 
International Minerals © 


Chemical Corporation will be under 


fertilizer 


plant of 


according to ar 
Maurice H. Lock 
wood, vice president in charge of the 
Total 
caused by the fire is still 
The ‘re 

while the 


taken immediately, 


announcement by 


plant food division damayi 


undeter 
mat! 


mined consumed the 


building, smaller nearby 
structures were saved. including thn 


( thee, the 


storage tanks, and the superphosphat« 


warehouse and ammoni 


plant. The new structure wil! incor 
porate the latest improvements which 
has devised for th 
of its fertilizer plant 


the company 
modernization 


© 
Pulva Names New Officer 
Ferdinand Kolisek has 


named secretary and treasurer of th 


Pulva C 


been 
recently-formed irporation 
according to an 
company. Mr 


Perth Amboy, N. J., 
announcement by the 


Kolisek 


was formerly with Pulveriz 
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ing Machinery Co. for some 13 years 


The new Perth 
Amboy will market a complete line 
of impact type pulverizers under the 


corporation in 


trade name of “Pulva-Sizers,” accord 
ing to F. Elmer Oswald, Sales and 
Advertising Manager of the firm 


Jury Advanced by A&S 


R. E. JURY 


Smiths, 


Canawharie. 


Arkell © paper bag 
manufacturers ms F 
have announced that R. E. Jury has 
been made Western Sales Manager 
supervising the Kansas City, Minnea 
The ap 


the first 


pohs and Chicago territories 
pointment was effective at 
if the year, Mr. Jury, who has been 
with the firm since 1947 


ly Division Manager 


was former 


n the west 
. 


USDA Studies Systemics 
Wider appheition of system 
insecticides which make host plants 
insect pests is heing sought by 
the Agricultural Research Adminis 
U.S.D.A. Studies ar 


tonic to 


tration of th 
under way to determine if these in 
secticidal chemicals will break down 
into harmless compounds within a 


r weeks 


! 1 1 
available to agricul 


few days If they do, a new 
approach wall x 
ture in the control of some of the 
most difficult 
to entomologists of the B.E.P.Q 


pests, according 


insect 


Chemicals most suitable for 


this purpose in tests, so far, are dk 


rived from the inert calctum phos 


phate rock. This abundant source of 
the basic insecticidal chemicals ts 
treated to btain ryr yphx sph rh 


acid, or oxidized to obtain phosphoric 
pentoxide. A wide variety of insect 
cidal chemicals can be derived from 
these sources 

The number of 
that can be obtained from the calcrum 
phosphate source is many, the chem 


compounds 


ists of the Department say. Relatively 
few of them are known, and only a 
fair start has been made in testing 
those that are available 

The chemists emphasize the 
importance of the fact that these ma 
appear to break down int 


harmless substances. Some of the ma 


terials 


terials appear to be highly selective 
in the insects they will kill, One kills 
iphids and mites and apparently none 
of the other insects on the plants 
Studies are needed to determine then 
effect on beneficial insects such as bees 
parasites, and predators 

One of the chemicals apphed 
to the sow wilt kill European corn 
borers, in the stalks. Another kills 
aphids and mites on cotton when tiny 
imounts of the chemical are apphed 
to the cotton seed pnor to planting 
Another kills greenbuys when applied 
is a spray to growing wheat. In the 
greenhouse, resistant mites are killed 
with ipplications of aerosols contain 
ing one of the systemic insecticides 


The 


of these new materials has renewed 


entomological discovery 
interest in the idea of controlling in 
sects by injecting or applying insect 
cides that will be taken into the plant 
tissues so that insects feeding on then 
will be killed 
have studied the problem tor many 
chemicals 


Bureau entomologists 
vears. But none of the 
studied until recently have warranted 
further investigation 
* 


Purdue Pest Meeting 

A two-day conference on the 
control of insects and rodents was 
secheduled to be held at Purdue Um 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. March 15 
and 14, according to Dr. J. J. Davis 
f the Department of Entom 
Purdue. The emphasis wal 
health. A repeat meet 
held March 15 and I¢ 


Bloomington 


head 
ol wy at 
he on publi 

ing was to be 
it Indiana University 
for the benefit of public health sam 
Indiana Dr 


tanians of southern 


Davis stated 
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A JOB FOR 


RAYMOND 


ROLLER MILLS wainemeeibiiii 


MILL equipped with Whizzer 
Separator providing wide 
range fineness contro! by one 


Specially equipped Raymond Roller Mills have been successfully used for years simple odjustment 
icr grinding Sulphur to the high fineness required for insecticide dusting and 
other commercial purposes. 


Special ball-bearing journals, especially designed for Sulphur grinding, are 
used, and the entire system is blanketed with non-combustible CO» gas. 
Electrically welded piping and pipe flanges and double rotary valves at the 
bottom of the cyclone collector, for discharging the material, make the system 
practically gas tight and keep air infiltration to a minimum. In addition. 
piping and cyclone are made of extra heavy gauge metal, and the system 
is furnished with pressure relief vents. 

The operation of the Roller Mill is clean and dustless. The slow speed of the 
unit prevents any possibility of the Sulpher overheating and sticking. The 
grinding process is completely automatic from feed hopper to finish bin. with 
maximum economy in production. 


If your operations involve grinding any difficult-to-handle chemicals or insecti- 
cides, write us in detail and tell us the requirements of your problem. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC. 


RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIVISION 
1314 North Branch Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Western Office: 510 West Sixth St., los Angeles 14 @ Eastern Office: 200 Madison Avenve, New York 16 
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Ala. Plant Opens Soon 

Production of pesticidal ma 
terials was expected to begin about 
April 1 in the new plant of Tobacco 
By-Products & Chemical Corp. now 
nearing completion at Montgomery, 
Alabama. Selection of this site was 
made to expedite deliveries of insecti 
cides to the cotton, peanut, vegetable 
und fruit-growing regions of the 
South, the company states. The new 
plant is being erected on the property 
# the parent company, Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Corp., adjacent to 
the present V-C fertilizer plant 
Sales to distributors and dealers of 
otton poisons and other insecticides 
will be handled jointly by the Tobacco 
By-Products and Chemical Corp. and 
V-C sales offices throughout the 
South 

The company has been pro 
ducing insecticides since 1885, and 
has long been the world’s leading pro 
ducer of nicotine sulphate. Other 
plants are located in Richmond, Va. 
and Louisville, Ky. The new Mont 
gomery plant is the first to be estab 
lished for the manufacture of a 
general line of pesticides “in an effort 
to serve better the crop protection 
needs of southern agriculture.” 

a 


Hercules Moves Fassig 

Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has announced 
the assignment of an entomologist to 
the Midwest to give added technical 
service on toxaphene insecticides 
Walter W. Fassig, who has been 
working with county, state, and fed- 
eral agricultural authorities in the 
Midwest, on the application of tox- 
iphene insecticides, was transferred 
from the Wilmington office to Her- 
cules Powder Company's Chicago of- 
fice, on March 1 

Mr. Fassig’s experience with 
toxaphene insecticides includes their 
use against cotton insects, livestock 
pests, grasshoppers, and other insect 
pests which annually attack midwest- 
ern crops. He is a graduate of Ohio 
State University, where he studied 
upplied entomology and did graduate 
work in economic and applied en- 
tomology. Later he worked at the 
University of Delaware on a Her- 
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cules tellowship for four years and 
held the faculty position of assistant 
entomologist 

e 


Represents Three Firms 


J. H. HOEFFLER 


J. H. Hoeffler. above, has become 
manufacturer's representative for Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. “Cyanogas” prod- 
ucts; Nott Manufacturing Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.; and the B. G. Pratt Co., Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 

e 


Dietzel to Dow Territory 

A. L. Dietzel will represent 
The Dow Chemical Company’s agri- 
cultural chemical department in Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, 
and New Mexico, it has been an- 
nounced by D. K. Ballman, general 
sales manager. 


Mr. Dietzel was born in San 
Antonio, Texas, and educated at St. 
Mary’s Academy and Texas Chris- 
tian University. While attending 
TCU, Mr. Dietzel received athletic 
wwards in the three major sports, 
football, basketball, and baseball. In 
basketball, he was chosen All-Ameri- 
can center in 1932. 


In May of 1941 Mr. Dietzel 
was employed as a salesman in the 
St. Louis branch office of The Dow 
Chemical Company and in June of 
1944 was transferred to Dow's Hous 
ton office. In September of 1947 he 
entered the employ of the McCarthy 
Chemical Company and became sales 
manager covering the chemical and 
petroleum field until February 10, 
1950, at which time he resigned to 
hecome associated with the agricul- 
tural chemical department of Dow. 


Calif. Short Course Held 

A short course for Agricul 
tural Pest Control Operators was held 
at Davis, California February 1-3, 
under the sponsorship of the Um 
versity of California College of Agri 
culture and the California State De 
partment of Agriculture. 

The program included discus 
sions of citrus pest control, soil fumi 
gation, pest control in deciduous 
orchards, pest control laws, weed and 
rodent control, truck and field crop 
pest control, and the use of aircraft 
in agriculture. 

Speakers on the program in 
cluded Knowles A. Ryerson, assistant 
dean of the Ccllege of Agriculture; 
Leo J. Klotz, professor of Plant Patho 
logy, Riverside Agricultural Experi 
ment Station; Ralph Newcomb, Di- 
Giorgio Farms, Marysville, Calif.; Al 
Flebut, Western Manager, Niagara 
Chemical Div., Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif.; 
Allen B. Lemmon, Chief, Bureau of 
Chemistry, Calif. State Dept. of 
Chemistry, Sacramento; Walter S. 
Ball, Chief, Bureau of Rodent and 
Weed Control, State Department of 
Agriculture, Sacramento; R. N. Ray 
ner, Dow Chemical Co., Pittsburg. 
Calif.; E. A. Michelbacher, Assistant 
Prof. of Entomology, U. of Calif., 
Berkeley; and Roy Hansberry, Di- 
rector, Shell Oil Co. Agricultural 
Laboratory, Modesto, Calif 

* 


An Apology to 
Mr. Bromfield 


In an editonal in our January issue 
we mistakenly charged Mr. Louis 
Bromfield, author of a new volume 
soon to be published and entitled 
“Out of the Earth.” with antipathy 
for commercial fertilizers. As Mr. 
Bromfield points out in his letter to 
us he has long been “an advocate 
publicly and in practice of the use 
of chemical fertilizers as indispens- 
able to good agriculture” We should 
have known this, if for no other 
reason, through his talk at the 1949 
meeting of the National Fertilizer 
Association in which he commented 
“it is impossible for this country to 
do without chemical fertilizer.” We 
expreas our apologies to Mr. Brom- 
field for our comments which resulted 
from being misinformed as to his 
views. 
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LABORATORY SWING-SLEDGE MILLS 
Capable of reducing soft, 
moderately hard and tough or 
fibrous materials to any degree 
of fineness between 1 in 
and 20 mesh. The patented 
“Open-Door” feature permits 
ready accessibility for cleaning. 


LABORATORY JAW CRUSHERS 
Special Roll Jaw action sim- 
plihes close regulation of the 
product with capacities vary- 
ing from 4300 or 400 Ibs. per 
hour at finest settings, to 1000 
or 2000 Ibs. when opened for 
coarser work. Each part of 
the crusher is accessible for 
quick and easy cleaning 


LABORATORY SAMPLE GRINDER 


The only sure way to maintain strict quality of 
products is laboratory control . . . and that calls 
for accurate sampling. 

Sturtevant Laboratory Equipment meets the 
exacting requirements of laboratory work. They 


are fast and accurate . provide true samples. 


Rugged and dependable, Sturtevant 
equipment actually has all the features 


LABORATORY 
CRUSHING ROLLS 


First designed especially for 
laboratory sampling work, 
Sturtevant Crushing Rolls are 
used regularly in many plants 
where there are limited our 
puts. Range of output for the 
Sx 5 size ts from im. to 20 
mesh —and for the 12x12 
size from %% in. to 20 mesh 


Laboratory Sample Grinders 
are of the “Open-Door™ disc 
type and are capable of very 
hne work, producing products 
as fine as 100 mesh (coarser if 
desired) when working on 
dry, friable, soft or moderately 
hard materials. Simply warn 
hand wheel to provide product 
regulation from 10 wo 100 
mes 


of full size machines plus extra accuracy and wider 
range of adjustment. The “Open-Door” accessibil- 
ity permits quick, thorough cleaning . . . prevents 
the possibility of previous batches from contam- 
inating new samples. 

Investigate Sturtevant equipment for your labo- 
ratory. It will cut your sampling costs . . . help 
maintain strict quality of products increase 
sales. Write for complete details and catalog. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


123 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 22, MASS. 
Designers and Manufacturers of: CRUSHERS ¢ GRINDERS « SEPARATORS © CONVEYORS e MECHANICAL DENS ond EXCAVATORS @ ELEVATORS © MIXERS 
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New England Fertilizer Conf. Reviews Progress 


MPHASIZING that the Ameri- 
can fertilizer industry is an 
important part of the heavy chemi 
cal industry, Dr. Russell Coleman, 
president of the National Fertilizer 
Association, tcld the New England 
Fertilizer Conference at New Haven, 
Conn. that members of the industry 
should work toward letting the public 
know that the term “fertilizer” no 
longer refers merely to the by-prod 
uct of farm animals. In his talk at the 
meeting, on February 27, he reviewed 
the century-long history of the indus 
try, pointing out in particular, the 
sreat strides taken by manufacturers 
n imereasing production over the 
years 

The New England Confer 
nee. held in cooperation with NFA, 
vas a part of the 75th anniversary of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experi 
ment Station which was established in 
New Haven in 1875, 
dest station in the U.S. Dr. Coleman 


making it the 


ippeared as speaker at a banquet at 
the Taft Hotel. He declared that the 
fertilizer industry has enabled the U 
S. to outrace the Malthusian theory 
ind has given the world new hope 
tor tood to keep pace with population 
Mcreases. 

In recalling significant events 
im connection with the development of 
the tertilizer mdustry, Dr. Coleman 
said the real heginning dates back to 
1824. when two barrels of Peruvian 
guano were received in the U. S. for 
tertihzer purposes. Six years later, 
mportations of mitrate from Chile 
began, and in 1840, Letbig experi 
mented in treating animal bones with 
sulturic acid. In another five years, 
the value of potessium as a plant food 
was demonstrated. All of these events 
lead up to the manufacture of mixed 
fertihzers in 1850. 

Since then, the NFA head 
stated, the years have continued to 
In 1856, he said, the 


first state fertilizer control law was 


show progress 
passed in Massachusetts: in °72, test 
plots were bevun in Pennsylvania 
1873 saw Amervea’s first Agricultural 
Experiment Station launched in Con 
necticut; and Fiorida phosphate rock 
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was discovered in 1881. “But in the 
20th century, the industry put on long 
pants,” Dr. Coleman continued. In 
1915, potash was found in Califor 
nia; and the first synthetic nitrogen 
was made in 1921. Ten years later, 
the first shipment of potash from New 
Mexico was sent on its way. This 
accomplishment, he said, made the 
U. S. independent of foreign nations 
for a potash supply 

Development of the fertilizer 
industry has brought about a greater 
yield per acre, and sufficient produc- 
tion to feed not only ourselves, but 
much of the remainder of the world 
It has helped to reduce the number 
of persons needed to raise food, he 
said, pointing out that in 1850, 600 
of all American labor was employed 
on farms, compared to less than 12% 
today. The industry has kept pace 
with general industrial development 
he said, and has made a great contri 
bution toward a high standard of liv 
ing 

The replacement of plant 
foods removed from the soil by har 
vested crops brings a national stability 
“History 


records the coliapse of many ancient 


often lacking in the past 


civilizations because of soil fertility 
loss and consequently the lack of 
food,” he recalled. However, in 1950 
there remains much to be accomplish 
ed, with only @ third of the spent 
plant nutrients being replaced in the 
soil each year. Thus, there is broad 
opportunity ahead for the fertilizer 
business. More concentrated plant 
tood is needed, and the industry needs 
to work with the state Experiment 
Stations to teach farmers better prac 
tice, he suggested 

Dr. James G. Horsfall, direc 
tor of the Connecticut Station, pre 
sented a review of “Seventy Five 
Years of Agricultural 
pointing out the tremendous strides 


Research” 


taken in this direction during the past 
three-quarters of a century. T. E 
Odland, Rhode Island Agricultural 
Station talked on the 
functions of the major and secondary 
plant-food elements. Dr. Odland des 


c ribed the uses 


Experiment 


f potassium, calctum 


magnesium, boron, manganese, iron, 
sulphur and copper in plant growth, 
emphasizing the necessity of keeping 
the various elements in proper ratio 
for desired results. 

Vincent Sauchelli, Davison 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, pointed 
out some of the many complicated fac 
tors involved in determining the need 
for and the application of minor ele 
ments on crops. He said that there 
are now 12 elements known to be 
essential in plent growth, but the 
amounts of some of these must be 
controlled rigidly. In the case of 
alfalfa, for instance, these plants will 
tolerate large amounts of boron, but 
if such over-berated plants are fed 
to animals it may prove fatal to them 

Dr. Svuchelli expressed the 
hope that eventually the micro-nutri 
ents will be included in fertilizer mix 
tures according to research findings 
However, there are problems in the 
chemical reactions involved, he re 
minded, and the guarantees which 
should 
would add to the manufacturer's de 
tail. However, the grower must know 


accompany such mixtures 


how much of certain elements are 
contained in a given fertilizer, and 
also how available it may be to the 
crop 

Dr. Firman E. Bear, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N_ J, 
vave the fertilizer industry credit tor 
making it possible to feed the 2Y2 
billion people now populating the 
earth. Use of fertilizer materials is 
the only method of doing this, he as- 
eerted. In his talk, “Alleged Toxic 
Effects of Inorganic Fertilizers,” he nb 
bed the advocates of “organics only,” 
citing the exper;ment station at Roth- 
amstead, England, 
fertilizers have been applied to the 


where inorganic 


same plot for 106 years, and crop 
yields have remained constantly good 
tor many decades. “If it is earth 
worms you want,” he said in referring 
to one of the main points of conten 
tion by the “orgenic™ advocates, “then 
fertilize and grow crops.” Abundant 
crops contribute organic matter to the 
soil, he said, and pointed out one ex 
periment wherein two tons of organic 
matter was gained from every ton of 
commercial fertilizer applied over a 
“Th = who ob- 


period of 15 years 
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The Spatula Test 
will tell 


Conventional mixing seldom produces fine 
powder blends of high uniformity. Telltale 
lumps, nodules, and streaks under the spatula 
test betray inadequately mixed formulas. Imper- 
fectly blended agricultural dusts mean incomplete 
coverage, low field efficiency, complaints and lost 
business. 


Sprout-Waldron’s Intimate Blending Systems are re- 
placing old-fashioned mixers in insecticide plants 
all over the country. Engineered to individual 
needs, they have an unrivaled record of efficiency 
and safety in a great variety of installations. Low- 
cost, dust-free operation— producing formulas of the 
highest uniformity have made Sprout-Waldron’s Int#i- 
mate Blending Systems a byword wherever insecticide 
and fungicide dust blends are made and used. 


grtulitis » Use the advice of Sprout-Waldron specialists to 
“$ improve your product, safeguard your personnel, 
step up production, and increase your profits. 

Write for Bulletin 1-846 today! 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 7 Waldron Street, 
Muncy, Penna. 


ject to fertilizer are those who don’t 
have much use for it,” Dr. Bear ob 
served. Most objectors are city gar’ 
deners who demand “nature's own 
fertilizer” for crops. However, the 
elements found in commercial fertili 
zers are as “natural” as anything can 
be. “They came from the earth, and 
the farmer is jst putting them back.” 
he said. 

The second day's program, 
February 28, consisted of five papers 
in the morning, and a tour of the 
station in the aiternoon. Three speak 
ers representing the Conn. Sta. ap 
peared, H. J. Fisher discussed the his- 
tory of fertilizer inspection in the 
state; C. L. W. Swanson presented a 
technical paper on “Soil Structure 
and Crop Production”; and H. A. 
Lunt spoke on “Soil Testing and its 
Significance to Northeastern Agricul- 
ture.” C. V. Kightlinger, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station 
Amherst, related some of the prob 
lems of tobacco growing. A series 
of Kodachrome slides picturing Japa 
nese agriculture, was presented by J 
5. Owens, University of Connecticut 
to complete the speaking portion of 


the meeting. 


- 

Appointed Mine Agents 

Millmaster Chemical Corpora 
tion, New York, has been appointed 
exclusive agent for the sale of “Wol 
lastonite,” a Calcium Metasilicate 
and “Diopside,” a Calcium Magnes: 
um Metasilicate, it has been an 
nounced by the Willsboro Mining 
Company, Inc.. Willsboro, N. Y 
New uses for the products are being 
developed for both “Diopside” and 
“Wollastonite” in insecticides, vege 


able oil purifications, detergents, ets 


° 
Sawyer Joins Stanford 
Dr. Frederick G. Sawyer, edi 


torial representative of the clever 


western states for the American 
Chemical Society, has joined the staff 
of Stanford, Cahfornia, Research 
Institute. His primary assignment will 
be the administration of the Institute's 
Air and Water Pollution Research 
program, according to an announc 
ment by Dr. J. E. Hobson, director 
He will also consult on special prob 

n chemistry and chemical engi 


researc] 
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Oak Disease Studied 

How to halt a new wilt dis- 
ease of oak trees is under study by 
forest pathologists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture who state 
that the disease (Chalara quercina) 
has attacked trees in seven midwestern 
states, and that it is a threat to all oak 
trees. 

The fungus causing the disease 
was described and named as lately as 
1944. A relative of the beetle-car- 
ried fungus that causes Dutch elm 
disease, it develops more rapidly on 
red and black oaks than 
Red oaks show it first in the 
upper crown. The leaves become a 
dull light green, cur! upward, and 
then before failing may turn yellow 
to reddish brown. All 


fall within a month from the first ap- 


on white 


oaks. 


leaves may 


Fertilizer Publicity Program Dramatizes Savings 


pearance of symptoms. Trees may be 
dead within a year. Sucker growth 
often appears on trunk or branches ot 
wilt-infected trees, but it soon suc 
cumbs to the fungus. On red and 
black oaks the wilt kills the stump 
and roots, and so the usual regenera- 
tion method of the oaks (by stump 
sprouting) is out. The fungus spores 
may survive two years in stumps. 
Most oaks in the eastern part 
of the U. S. are susceptible to the 
It has been found in 11 oak 
other 


wilt. 
species in nature, and in 17 
oak species inoculated experimentally 
It spreads through wound infections 
and can go from tree to tree through 
natural root However this 
latter method does not explain the 


grafts. 


appearance of the disease in new lo 
calities some distance from where the 


disease had heen previously 


TODAY—A BUSHEL OF WHEAT BUYS 
ABOUT TWICE AS MUCH FERTILIZER 


AS IT DID 10 YEARS AGO! 


YOUR BRAND NAME 
yo eh 
VOULKG 


ute im Seed 
tic in Food 
Sle in Clothes 


Or. 


Above: One of a set of new posters 
and a “farmer's 1939 dollar bill” pre- 
pared by the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation for distribution by fertilizer 
manufacturers and dealers to dramatize 
the fact that fertilizer prices have in- 
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creased but little in comparison with 
the prices of other commodities which 
the farmer purchases. These sales aids 
and industry good will builders are 
offered at nominal cost thru the NF.A., 
616 Continental Bldg.. Washington. D. C. 


Coming March 20"... 


The most complete, scientific, and 
up-to-date reference work avail- 
able on the diseases of vegeta- 
bles, flowers, trees and shrubs 
throughout the United States. 


800 pages (6” x 9”) covering 
opproximately 1,000 host plants 
and 1500 diseases and their con- 
trols, all arranged for quick, easy, 
and exact reference. 


@ Cynthia Westcott's vast practi- 
cal and technical knowledge of 
plant pathology—in every part of 
the United States—is now at your 
personal service in this single, 
authoritative volume which treats 
in clear detail the identification, 
prevention, and control of plant 
diseases caused by bacteria, fungi, 
viruses, nematodes, and nutrient 
deficiencies. All important entries 
are illustrated with line drawings 
and photographs by the author. 


Order this Handbook 


now for 10 days free examination. 
We pay postage if cash ($7.50) 
accompanies order. It is under- 
stood that full cash refund will be 
made if book is returned within 
10 days. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
Dept. A 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


in Canada: 228 Bloor Street, W., Toronto 5 
(Price slightly higher im Canada) 
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Fertilizer Bags 

The National Cotton Council 
# America, Memphis 
written Agricultural 


Tennessee, has 
Chemicals to 
correct the impression created in our 
January editorial on the use of cotton 
fertilizer industry. En 
posters 


hags by the 


losing which the Council 
points out were distributed voluntarily 
by many fertilizer companies, the let 
ter stated that no undue pressure was 


xerted to promt the use of cotton 


ays against Competitive products. “In 


tact,” the letter says, “we discussed 
the matter of mereasing the use of 
tton bays tor 
with ofhcials of each of the larg 
betore 


packaging tertilizer 
fertilizer manufacturers 


gaging in the program, and most 


those sug 


Most ot 


manufacturers, and hun 


the ideas incorporated wer 


vested by manutacturers 
the large 
dreds of the smaller tertihzer pro 
ussumed the dis 


ducers, voluntarily 


| po” 
help us to serve you and all other users 


of PYRAX ABB by 
PLACING YOUR ORDERS NOW 


PYRAX ABB 


is the Pyrophyllite most widely used as a 
carrier for insecticides and fungicides. 


Last summer we filled the flood of 
orders for PYRAX ABB on time, but 
only by delaying production of 
non-agricultural grades and in- 
creasing agricultural production to 
peak plant capacity. 


You can help us to help you if you 


Orpver Now 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 


SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 


230 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


tribution of the posters to their sales 
yutlets.” 

“The principal reason tor th 
decline in use of cotton bags for tert 


lizer which began during 


when cotton supplies wer 


» obtain, is th differential bs 
tween cotton bays and 


ot the 


competitors 
It is the purp tton imdus 
try’s campaign to show that the cot 
ton container 1s more economical, de 
spite the price differential because of 
Fertilizer manu 
effect of any 
commercial blackjack. know that the 
Cotton States ¢ 
than do all other sections of — the 
comb ined They 


turther that this consumption will de 


ts high re-use valu 


facturers, without th 
nsume more fertilizer 


country realiz 


line mm ratio with the decline of cot- 


ton’s markets. It 1s logical 


therefore, 
tor the fertilizer manutacturer to wel 
come a campaign designed to retain 
in mmportint market t his most 
important group of customers.” 

The letter was signed by Ed 
Lipscomb of the National C 
Council. The posters mentioned in 


the correspondence were to he dis 


awtton 


played by fertilizer dealers and manu 
tacturers calling to the attention of the 
farmer that “We sell Fertilizer packed 
in “More for your Money’ Cotton 
Bays.” (See cur above.) 


Pkg. Meeting in April 

The 19th annual 
exposition of the American Manage 
Association is scheduled to be 
held April 24-27 at the Navy Pier. 
Chicago, II 


| 
packaging 


ment 
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Western Weed Conference at Denver 


THREE-DAY meeting featur 
ing speakers representing the 
U. S. 
marked the 12th annual assembly of 
the Western Weed Control Confer 
ence in Denver, Colorado, January 


Department of Agriculture, 


30 to February 1. The group elected 
W. W. Robbins, University of Cali- 
Seely, Umi 
versity of Idaho, vice-president; and 
Walter S. Ball, Calitornia State De 
partment of Agriculture, 


fornia, president; C. I. 


secretary 
treasurer. 

The first day of the conference 
took on the aspect of a national pro 
gram in that the day was turned over 
to agencies of the Federal Gevern 
ment. Dr. K. S. Quisenberry, in 
charge of the Division of Cereal Crops 
and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Indus 
try, Soils and Agricultural Engineer 
ing. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C., presented a re 
the and 
future plans fer weed control in his 
Bureau. At the conclusion of his 
paper, he introduced Dr. R. L. Lov 
vron, head of the new weed division 
of the B.P.I 

Chairman of the forenoon ses 
sion was R. L. Balcom, Bureau of Re- 
clamation, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. Five de 
the government 


port on present activities 


partments of were 
represented and a total of thirteen 
speakers took part in the panel. This 
discussion was of particular interest 
to officials of the cleven western states, 
since about seven-eighths of the Federal! 
lands administered by the five govern 
ment departments are located in the 
eleven western states. A total of 408 

000,420 acres of land are owned or 
controlled by the 
With these lands either 
already infested, or capable of being 


he ld an im 


portant place in the weed contro! pro 


Federal government 
in this area 
infested, they naturally 
grams of the states represented at 
the Western Weed Conference 
The second day of the confer 
ence was devoted to demonstrations 
und exhibits of both equipment and 
herbicidal 


City auditorium 


materials in the Denver 


Some 32 exhibitors 


took part in displaying some of the 
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latest developments in weed control 
equipment as well as many of the 
materials used in control of 
Talks were presented on the 


use Of aircraft in weed control, the 


newer 
Ww eeds 


application of agricultural chemicals 
and brush and 


“ eeds 


control of aquatic 

Wednesday afternoon's session 
was in charge of the Research Com 
under the 


mittee, chairmanship of 


Dr. Lowell Rasmussen, Washington 
State College, Pullman. At this ses 
sion, W. A. Harvey, extension weed 
specialist, U. of California, discussed 
the chemistry of weed control; C. I 
Seely, University of Idaho, D. C 
Tingey, Utah Ag. Experiment Sta 
tion and F. L- Timmons, U.S.D.A.. 
talked on “Perennial Weed Control” 
and the “Control of Annual Weeds 
in Crops by the use of Selective 
Herbicides” was presented by R. L 
Warden, Montana State College 
Viral Freed, Oregon State College 


COPPER 
SULPHATE 


Crystals 


Superfine 


Powdered 


Basic 
Copper Sulphate 


Neutral Basic Zinc 


55% Zinc as metallic 


The High Test Nutritional Zine 
te 
Agricultural Sales Agents 


W. R. E. ANDREWS SALES CO. 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Po 


Since 


1926 


Agricultural Chemicals Specialists 
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_MIXED TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


We are in a position to supply 
large or small orders of most 
any mineral salts that you desire. 


One of the nation’s foremost 


producers of agricultural | 


chemicals and soluble min- 
eral salts. 
@ COPPER SULPHATE 
@ ZINC SULPHATE 
@ MANGANESE SULPHATE 
@ COPPER CARBONATE 


For complete information, 
Write the Tennessee Corp., 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., 
or Lockland, Ohio. 


TENNESSEE Zee Core 


Atlanta Georg 


Phygon ‘XL, 


APPLE SCAB 
CONTROL 


An improved Phygon formulation 
with controlled particle size for 
control and eradication of Apple 
Scab. 


During the 1948 and 1949 sea- 
sons, Phygon-XL, used at !» lb. 
per 100 gallons of water gave out- 
standing scab control, and good 
yields of U.S. No. 1 fruit in com- 


mercial orchards. 


Phygon-XL is compatible with 
Lead Arsenate, DDT, Chlordane 
and Rotenone wettable powders. 


PHYGON-XL 
ALSO CONTROLS 


BLOSSOM BLIGHT OF PEACHES 
BROWN ROT OF PEACHES 
CHERRY LEAF SPOT 
CORYNEUM BLIGHT 
PEACH LEAF CURL 


6 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 


NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 
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Lambert C. Ericksen, University of 
Idaho, and W. W. Robbins, U. of 
California. 


T. F. Yost, State Weed Super- 
visor, Topeka, Kansas, discussed state 
organization, and Dr. Robbins talked 
on the educational phase . weed con- 
trol. In this connection, Dr. Robbins 
reported that he had sent a question- 
naire to all of the more important 
schools throughout the country request- 
ing information on what courses are 
being offered in weed control. Con 
cluding the Wednesday 
session, Walter S. Ball, 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, discussed the regulatory 
phase of weed control. 

Committee reports rounded 
out the with announce- 
ment that the group will hold con 


afternoon 
California 


conference, 


ferences once every two years in- 
stead annually. The 
this action was that most of the 


reason for 


western states now have active state 


weed meetings, and that an annual 


meeting of the entire group would 
be repititious. The 1952 meeting will 
be held in Reno, 


Nevada 


Ag. Chem. Sales Aids 

A new sales promotion folder, 
“Dealer Sales Aids for 1950" has been 
prepared tor the convenience of dis- 
tributors of agricultural chemical 
products of Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. Current sales literature 
is included in the case as well as 
reproductions of Dow advertising cf 
agricultural chemicai products. IIlus- 
trations of electros, mats, decals, etc., 
available for dealer use are included 


e 
Canadian Report Out 


Progress in the use of agricul 
tural chemicals 1s indicated in the re- 
cent annual report of the Canadian 
Minister of Agriculture for the year 
ended March 21, 1949. Studies of 
fertilizer on different soil types were 
undertaken during the year, the re 
port states, as were experiments with 
minor elements. James G. Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture, 
done in all phases of agriculture, in 


reports work 


cluding soil testing and the use of 
fertilizers; insect control; plant disease 
control and seed treatment and in- 


spection. The book is a 260-page 
work, priced at 50 cents by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

7 


New NFA Movie Under Way 

The National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation has announced that it will pro- 
duce a new motion picture pointing 
out the taken 
place in agricultural practice during 
the past severai decades; especially as 
these changes relate to the use of ferti- 
lizer. Copies of the tentative script 
have been submitted to members of 
the Plant Food Research Committee, 
sponsors of the picture, and it is ex- 
pected soon to work the film into 
its final form. 


changes which have 


ss 


Schreiber Joins MGK 

Dr. Albert A. Schreiber has 
joined the staff of McLaughlin Gorm- 
ley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
where he will do research and de- 
velopment work on insecticides and 
other products for the firm 


BENZAHEX DUSTS & SPRAYS 
(Benzene Hexachloride) 
BERAKO SPRAYS (Rotenone) 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
CALGREEN 
CHLORDANE DUSTS & SPRAYS 
CUBOR DUSTS (Rotenone) 
DDT DUSTS & SPRAYS 
LEAD ARSENATE 
LINDANE SPRAY POWDER 
PARATHION DUSTS & SPRAYS 
PARIS GREEN 
P-C-H DUSTS 
(Piperony! Cyclonene) 
POTATO DUSTS 
(DDT and Metallic Copper) 
SODIUM ARSENITE 
TOMATO DUST 
(Calcium Arsenate and Copper) 
TOXAPHENE DUSTS & SPRAYS 


( Qusectieides a 


“Each Product with an Added Measure of Value” 


otha 


CO" saricetrat 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
WEED KILLERS 


Always Dependable Quality 


(_seno FOR 1950 CATALOG ) 


(Fungicides 


q BRUSH KILLER 


COPPER HYDRO 
COPPER HYDRO BORDO 
DRY LIME SULFUR 
FUNGICIDE DUST 
(Neutral Copper) 
SULFUR DUSTS 
WETTABLE SULFUR 


Weed Killers 


ATLACIDE 
ATLACIDE WITH 2,4-D 
ATLAS “A” (Arsenical) 

CHLORAX SPRAYS 
CHIPMAN GENERAL (Dinitro) 
SODIUM ARSENITE (Dry) 
SODIUM CHLORATE 
2,4-D DUSTS & SPRAYS 


2,4,5-T ESTERS 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO « HOUSTON « Dept. A, Bound Brook, N. J. + PALO ALTO « PORTLAND 
Manufacturers of Weed Killers Since 1912 . . . of Insecticides Since 1921 
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THE TREND is to 


NOPCO* 1219-A 


AND 


~ NOPCO “AGRIMUL” 


PRODUCTS 


More and more users of insecticides are finding that 
formulations which can be applied as liquids are not only 
more easy to use, and less wasteful, but are most effective 
as killers. 

Outstanding concentrates for liquid insecticides are 
obtained by compounding toxicants with Nopco 1219-A 
and Nopco “Agrimul’’t products. 

These specially developed emulsifiers for Toxaphene, 
Chlordane and other polychlor concentrates, permit of a 
wide variety of formulations—yielding insecticides emi- 
nently suitable for agricultural applications. 


Nopco 1219-A— is a 100% active blend of anionic 
and non-ionic chemicals that gives a high degree of 
emulsifiability to Toxaphene and Chlordane. 


7 60—is a 100% active, viscous, 


amonic emulsifier which gives instant dispersibility 
in water—even when used in low quantities such as 
5.0% to 7.5% on the weight of 46% to 60% Toxa- 
phene or Chlordane. Recommended in blends of 
emulsifiers for DDT, Lindane, and plant hormone 
esters 


Nopco “Agrimul” 30—is 2 100% active blend of 
alkylated aromatic compounds and ethylene oxide on 
polymerized vegetable oils. It has many of the 
characteristics of “Agrimul” 60, plus unusual hard 
water resistance 


Emulsion-type insecticides compounded with these 
superior Nopco chetuicals afford the following important 
advantages 

t leal producti low cost finished insecticides 
are obtained 

High stability to acidity of toxicant—in both concen- 
trate and emulsion form 

Excelient herd woter resistance—with effectiveness 
up to 1000 p.p.m 

Leng life—Concentrates can be stored for long periods 
without loss of emulsifiability 


All of which adds up to superior, casy-to-make, ceasy- 
to-use, long life insecticides at Jow cost . . . the reason why 
the trend is to Nopco 1219-A and Nopco “Agrimul”’ series 
today! 

So profit by learning all about these top-notch emulsi- 
fiers. Full information, including formulas, 1s yours for the 
asking . . . and our Technical Service stands ready to help 
you solve specific insecticide formulation problems. 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. OF. tTrademork applied for 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison . . . . . New Jersey 


VELVEX 


KAOLIN CLAY 


For Use in Extending Insecticidal Materials 


® Non-Abrasive 

® Small Particle Size 
Chemically Adaptable 
Good Adhesive Qualities 


Ti For information and samples, write: 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SERVING THE 
HEART OF 
THE NATION 


INVESTIGATE 
NOW! 


2o8 @ it's still not too late to 
Wie 8 build YOUR 1950 program 


e around our services. 
CHLORDANE 


| 
We Are Equipped To: | 


@ Compound liquids or powders 
@ Automatically package 
@ Print labels | 
@ Worehouse your product. 

lend 
@ Moke drop shipments. 
Write us for particulars! 


“LLL! ayia inte 


300 SOUTH 3*° ST., KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 
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NFA Publishes Centennial Book 


NEW book, “A Century ot 
Progress with Fertilizers” has 
been published by the National Fert: 
lizer Association, Washington, D. C 
Well illustrated and featuring articles 
by prominent persons in the field, the 
book will be distributed within the 
trade at a below-cost figure 
Contributing authors include 
Dr. R. M. Salter, Chief of the 
U.S.D.A. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
Beltsville, Md.: Herman W. Stein 
kraus, President of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce; Louis Bromfield, author 
and agriculturist, Lucas, Ohio; Gor 
don R. Clapp, Chairman Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Allan B. Kline, 
President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Albert S Goss, Master 
of the Nationa! Grange: A. J. Me- 
Fadden, President National Council 
of Farmer Cocperatives; Dr. Firman 
E. Bear, Chairman, Soils Department, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, N. J.; Dr 
Emil Truog, Chairman, Department 
of Soils, University of Wisconsin Col 
lege of Agriculture; Dr. W. E. Col 
well, Head, Department of Agro 
nomy, North Carolina State College 
and W. T. McGeorge, Head, Depart 
ment of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Soils, Arizona Agricultural Experi 
ment Station. A preface was written 
hy Ray King, Valdosta, Ga., chair 
man of the NFA Board of Directors 
and a letter from President Harry § 
Truman is reproduced 
In his article, “Fertilizers 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” 
Dr. Salter reviews the progress of 
agricultural science over the years, 
points out the increases in yields, and 
states that higher yields present great 
er nutrient demands. “Soil becomes 
more and more the medium through 
which water and nutrients are mack 
available to plants, and less the sok 
or main source of these materials,” he 
says. “In view of this situation, the 
expectation is justified that over the 
long pull, the use of fertilizers will 
climb to successively higher levels.” 
Mr. Steinkraus points out the 


importance of the fertilizer industry 
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not so much trom its volume ot 
sales, but from the fact that “without 
a modern fertilizer industry, the pat 
tern of agricultural production in the 
United States would have been far 
Soil deple 


terming 


different from what it is 
tion in the older sections 
would have limited production far 
below present levels. Costs of pro 
duction would be higher and these 
in turn would have been reflected in 
higher costs of food.” he says 

Mr Bromtield good 
soil management in his article, “A 
Farmer Looks at Fertilizer.” and de 
plores the misuse of land which has 
allowed thousands of 
teriorate into deep gullies. However, 
these can be restored, he maintains 
“Commercial fertilizer with perhaps 
trace clements together with 


stresses 


farms to de 


some 
lime will produce upon millions of 
acres of so-called ‘worn-out’ land a 
frequently prodigious growth of heal 
ing grass and legumes which, after 
growing there and being turned in 
during a succession of years, will 
wholly reclaim these areas and put 
them back inte 
profitable row-crop land.” 

In his article, “The Fertilizer 
Industry and Conservation,” Mr 
Clapp of T.V.A. states that although 
there are many who look upon the 


circulation as highly 


pace of erosion as too swift to over 
take, good management and the prop 
er use of fertilizer can rebuild worn 
out farms. He says that “For the 
fertilizer industry, this trend toward 
efficient land management can hav 
far-reaching, and, on the 
beneficial effects. The traditional con 
cept of fertilhzer—as a quick stimu 


Ww he Te : 


lant for a bigger crop —is changing 
farm people are beginning to see that 
fertilizer can become a bulwark of 


This should 


mean a greatly expanded market, per 


lasting soil fertility 
haps as much three to four times 
the present market for certain ma 
terials.” 

“The Meaning cf Fertilizers t 
the American Farm Bureau Federa 


Kline wh 


points out that “fertilizers from now 


tion” is discussed by Mr 


n need to be more than a stimulant 


to crops . fertilizers need to carry 
more and more of the whole load of 
feeding a crop. This has been truc 
for years in the thin soils of the na 
tion, but is too rapidly becoming th 
status in the heavier soils of the 
Middle West.” He 
sound soil management requires the 
fertilizers; that soils cannot 


declares that 


use of 
be mined safely for long periods and 
still serve man well. “This makes the 
use of adequate fertihzers by farmers 
a vital matter to all Americans every 
year, whether the times are good or 
tough.” He concluded the article by 
saying that the farmer must be abk 
to purchase adeguate amounts of fer 
tilizer every year to fit into the pat 
tern of stable values. A farmer “can’t 
milk his cows one day and omit th 
next, nor fertihze his soil only in the 
hoom years,” he states 


Mr. Goss commends the fer 
tlizer industry in his article, stating 
that had it not been for the fertilizer 
industry, the soil in vast 
would have become useless and aban 
doned and this trend would still be 


continuing, leading to desolation. “In 


regions 


stead,” he says, “We now face th 
yields, 


prosperity and a rising standard of 


prospect of greater greater 


living.” 


Mr. McFadden stated that to 
day no good farmer would think of 
allowing a year to pass without the 
application of commercial 

“The complete standardiza 
(fertilizer) 


regular 
fertilizer 
tion of their product 
makes the farmer certain that he is 
getting full value for his outlay and 
that the results he expects from a 


application will be forth 


given 
coming,” he points out 

Dr. Bear, in discussing “Fert: 
lizer Use Yesterday, Today and To 
morrow in the East,” looks into the 
future to see the primary problem for 
intensive cropping as being “that of 
developing farnung programs that re 
duce the percentage of the time the 
soil is under cultivation, provide 
more crop residues for return to the 
land, produce even higher yields when 
the land is being farmed, and main 


soil by the 


well-balanced 


tain the fertility of the 
ad of a 


fertilizer program.” 


liberal and 
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Greater use of fertilizers in 
the midwest is seen by Dr. Truog in 
his article. “Since the midwest pro- 
duces 60 percent of the nation’s food, 
ye might argue that it should eventu- 
ally account for 60 percent of the 
fertilizer That would 
be at least 10 million tons annually,” 


Factors which would tend 


consumption 


he states 
to increase fertilizer use include the 
cost of labor, the fact that erosion 
resisting cover crops are quickly pro 


plants and warchouses in every 
offer real service on shipments. 


SULPHURS 
Spraying—Dusting—Soil 
Refined—Crude 


DDT 


Technical and Concentrates 


BHC 


Technical and Concentrates 


TOXAPHENE 
Wettable, Emulsifiable and 
Dust Concentrates 
LINDANE 


Technical and Concentrates 


You can rely on Stauffer for your basic agricultural chemicals. With 
major agricultural section, Stauffer can 
And Stauffer service doesn’t stop there. 
Experienced entomologists and chemical engineers are available for con- 
sultation on any compounding, formulating or field problem. 


Amine and Ester Concentrates 


duced on fertile soil, and that the 
water-holding properties of the soil 
are greater when vegetation is heavier 
“Evidence indicates that crops grown 
with adequate fertilization are often 
less subject to injury by insects, dis 
eases and unfavorable weather condi 
tions,” he concludes 

The use of fertilizer from a 
southern viewpoint is described by 
Mr. Colwell. He points out that al- 
though crop yields per acre are lower 
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PARATHION 
Wettable and Dust 
Concentrates 


CHLORDANE 
Wettable, Emulsifiable and 
Dust Concentrates 


2,4-D 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 
A convenient source of 
Potassium and Nitrogen 
in hydroponic mixtures 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
BORAX 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
221 No. LoSolle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
824 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 14, Colif 
Houston 2, Tex. @ Weslaco, Tex 

Apopka, Fila. @ N. Portland, Ore 


and the per capita income in the 
southern states is lower than that of 
the north as a whole, “it is also true 
that wherever fertilization has been 
practiced in the south, production 
has increased and per capita income 
has risen.” 

Mr. McGeorge states that the 
eleven western states, while compris- 
ing some 40 percent of the land area 
of the country, consumed less than 
6 percent of the total U. S. fertilizer 
tonnage in 1948. The consumption 
figure is increasing, however, he states, 
but points out that there are many 
problems, both economic and physical, 
in the placement of both dry and 
hquid fertilizers ®*® 

e 
Texas Plant for Dow 

Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich., has announced that 
construction has started on a new 
$5,000,000 ammonia plant at Free- 
port, Texas. The plant is expected to 
be completed and in production by 
late 1950. The new plant will make 


grade and 


grade anhvdrous ammonia 


available — refrigeration 
technical 
well as 


in tank-car quantities as 


quantities of aqua ammonia to in 
dustrial and agricultural consumers 
n the South and the Mississippi Val- 
ley 

Anhydrous mmonia is a 
major source of nitrogen for use in 
fertlizers and has been used for direct 
fertilization in considerable quantity 
m the West Coast and in the Delta 
region of Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. The company states that 
there are indications that this use 
will spread to the corn-growing 


Middle West and the 


otton, rice, and vegetable sections of 


regions of the 


the south 
. 

AEPCO Meeting Report 

The second annual report of 
the Association of Economic Poisons 
Control Officials has been published 
by the group, covering the meeting 
held in October, at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, PD. C. The hook 
contains the full text of talks made 
at the 
custom application bill, committee re- 
of officers of the 


meeting. the proposed state 


ports, and names 


ganization 
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N. Central AAEE te K.C. 

The North Central Branch of 
the American Association of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists hold its 
annual meeting at the President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 23 and 24. 

The subjects of insecticides, 
residues and equipment will occupy 
the first morning, with George List 
as chairman. Discussion leaders will 
include Ray Hutson, T. C. Allen, C 
J. Weinman and Kenneth Messenger. 
The afternoon session is slated to hear 
a discussion on insects affecting man 
and Ephriam Hixson is 
chairman, with discussion leaders in- 
cluding D. E. Howell, E. F. Knipling, 
R. J. Dicke and W. N. Bruce. 

Also on the agenda for the 
ifternoon session is a discussion on 
truck crop insects, with T. E. Bron- 
Appearing on this 
portion of the program are R. A 
Blanchard, A. A. Granovsky, R. I. 
Post, R. K. Chapman, and J. M. 
Wright. 

Discussions are to continue on 
the morning of the second day, with 
Leaders of the 
George 


and 


will 


animals 


son, chairman 


Dr. List as chairman 
discussions will include Dr 
W. Decker, Roger C. Smith 
John Rowe 

The 
is to be divided into two sessions; the 
first on fruit and greenhouse insects, 
und the other on cereal and forage 


afternoon of March 24 


crop insec ts 
. 


To Open New Potash Mine 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co., 
is the new name for the former Du 
val Texas Houston, 
Texas, it has been announced by the 


The new name became ef 


Sulphur Co., 


company 
fective on February 14 
The firm has completed finan- 
cial arrangements and is now begin- 
ning a construction program to open 
a new potash mine in New Mexico 
o 


ANSWERS FTC 


(Continued from Page 43) 


will increase at the expense of lower 


grades. As our techniques improve 


and as new, higher materials of eco 
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nomic and mix-feasibility are devel- 
oped, the trend will be toward raising 
grades still further. 

“In raising grades there is 
however a point of diminishing re- 
turns to the farmer. When concen- 
trated materials must be used, the 
amount of secondary plant foods 
calcium, sulphur and magnesium—in 
mixed fertilizer is greatly reduced or 
eliminated altogether. In our opinion, 


grades with from 24 to 30 per cent 
primary plant foods are the farmer's 
best value. Naturally, where long 
freight distances are necessary, as in 
the West, it will pay to use more 
highly concentrated fertilizers. 

“It has been our experience that 
in periods of low farm income, most 
farmers want low price per ton. But 
with the education of the last ten 
years we expect most farmers from 


FREE 


Actual field tests prove— Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulphate is safe, de- 
pendable costs less ind gives 
greater vields'! Growers find that 
other Triangle Brand Copper prod- 
is well as Z-C Brand Zinc Sul- 


iso give exceptional results 


ucts 
ph te 
rhe free booklets tell vou why 


@ BOOKLETS 


to help improve 
your crops! 
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THESE 
VALUABLE 


/ 


penare 


covers $Y 


These important booklets—avail- 
able to you without charge—give de- 
tails of how Triangle Brand Copper 
products, and Z-C Brand Zinc Sul 
phate, can give you better protec 
tion better yields! Send now for 
the booklets vou need—dquantities 


limited’ No cost or obligation 


FILL IN PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION ; 
AND MAIL 4 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 1 
THIS coupon ! Please send me. free of charge, the following booklets 1 
! Bordeaux Mixture © More No. 1 Potatoes i 

TODAY! L Bordeaux Controls Late Blight on Tomatoes | 
ae Basic ¢ per Sulphate Zinc Sulphate | 
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AN INVESTMENT THAT PAYS 


DIRECTORS 


W. W. ALLEN 
Manager, Agricultura! Chem 
ical Sales, The Dow Chem 
Company, Midland, 


President, Pheips Dodge Re 
fining Corporation, New 


York. 

. HALLAM BOYD 

xec. Vice-President, Com- 
mercial Chemical Com- 
any, Memphis, Tenn. 

ERNEST HART 

President, Niagara Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation, 
Middleport, N. Y. 

LEA S. HITCHNER 

Executive Secretary, NAC 
Association, Washington, 
dD. Cc, 

JOHN PAUL JONES 

Asustant to General Man- 
ager, Stauffer Chemical 
Company, New York. 

GEORGE F. LEONARD 

Exec. Vice-President and 
Treas., Tobacco By-Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

PAUL MAYFIELD 

Assistant General Manager, 
Hercules Powder Com 


Inc, Wilmington, | 


President, Calitorma Spray 
Chemical! ( orporation, 
Richmond, California 

JAMES MeCONNON 

Vice-President, McConnon & 
Company, Winona, Minn 

E. H. PHILLIPS 

Director of Purchasing, GLI 
Soil-Building Service, a 
Division of Co-operative 
GLF Exchange, Inc., N.Y 

FRED SHANAMAN 

President, Pennsyivania Salt 
Manufacturing Companys 
of Washington, Tacoma, 
Wash 

RUSSELL B. STODDARD 

Coordinator of = Inmsectrende 
Operations, U. S. Indus 
trial Chemicals, Inc New 
York. 

F. 8S. WASHBURN 

Director, Agricultural Chem 
icals Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York 

BYRON P. WEBSTER 

Vice-President Chipman 
Chemical Company, Ince., 
Bound Brook, N. | 


Barr Bidg., 910 17th St. NW 


URING the past 16 years the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association has directed efforts toward 
keeping Members informed on problems of broad Industry 
interest. To do this, the Association issues bulletin ser- 
vices tailored to fit the specialized needs of Members, in- 
cluding: 
FDH Hearing Digests 
Legislative 
Legal 
Trathe 
Technical 
These bulletin services assist Members in the conduct 
ot day-to-day business, and result in improved service to 
Industry's customers. 
The steady growth of NAC Membership is tangible 
evidence of the Association’s service to Industry. Member- 
ship in NAC is—AN INVESTMENT THAT PAYS. 


ire iwatlable te 


to NAC) 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association 


Washington 6 


OFFICERS 
ERNEST HART, President 
A. W. MOHR, Vice-President 
LEA S HITCHNER, FEreeutive Secretary and Treasure 
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now on to follow state recommenda 
tions both on grade and rate gf apph 


cation.” 


High Analysis Uneconomical? 
HE thesis that the possible econo 
my in use of “high analysis” 

mixed fertilizers vanes with the local 

ity, and that in some areas, or beyond 
certain concentrations, high analysis 
nroducts can be extremely uneconomi 
cal, is repeated by a Virginia manu 
tacturer who says 

“Up to a point it is economical 
to use high analysis fertilizers. Beyond 
that point it sometimes becomes un 
economic. This varies depending upon 

Where trans 

portation costs are high, the higher 


crops, soils and areas 
unalysis grades are naturally more 
economical. Education is sometimes 
slow, but it is the best way to bring 
ibout improvements rather than com 
pulsion. The industry, land grant 
colleges and other agencies have car 
ried on a campaign of education tor 
many years. They have made progress. 
ithough education is not fast enough 
it times to suit many of our extremists 
who would like to force their opinions 
ind judgment on others 

“In some areas of low trans 
portation costs fertilizer carrying 20 
to 25 units of plant food is the most 
economical carries 
secondary plant foods of value. It 


vrade and it 


not the most economical in other 
ireas 

“Great progress has been made 
ind more can be made through the 
medium of education. Generally 
speaking, the American tarmer is not 
wasting a lot of money today buying 
low grade fertilizer. Industry selfishly 
ind properly wants to see the farmer 
use the grade and kind of fertilizer 
most economical and beneficial to him, 
hecause industry can prosper only if 


the tarmer prespers.” 


Analysis Trend Upward 
another 


IGURES are cited by 
F participand mn our symposium to 
support the position that there has 
heen a substantial increase in plant 
food content of mixed fertilizers over 
recent years. He cites the fyures of 
Dr. A. L. Mehring of the U.S.D.A 
n the following comments 


(N-P.O.-K.O) tm fertilizers in 
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1920 was 13.906, the average analy 
sis being 2.36¢N, 9.26¢ P.O, and 
2.4¢ K.O, while in 1949 the total 
plant-food content was 22.0% or 
4.1°7N, 10.66¢ P.O, and 7.34 K,O 
From this it is evident that during 
this period there has been a. slight 
increase in the percent of P.O,, almost 
a L006 merease mm nitrogen and a 
300 merease in K.O. These increases 
might have been even greater except 
tor the fact that many tarmers were 
not familar with the advantages of 


Many of 
them did not have the machinery tor 


high analysis fertulizers 
ipplying the more concentrated mix 
tures in such a way as to avoid injury 
to young seedlings. In other words 
the use of high analysis fertilizers 1s 
dependent both upon an educational 
program and the development of ma 
chinery for the application of the 
more concentrated mixtures. In some 
cases, a shortage of materials has like 
wise retarded the manufacture of high 
iwnalysis mixtures 

“As to potash, I do not think 
iny one can raise a question as to 
the success of the potash industry in 
oducing and delivering high analy 


"y 
t 


sis mixtures 


For example, since 1937 
when American potash producers hy 
van to take the lead in the production 
f potash for consumption in_ this 
ountry, the 606 grade of muriate 
f potash (which runs about 98%, 
KC1) has increased from 594, t& 
S1¢@ of the total agricultural de 
liveries. The $0, yrade of muriate of 
potash (most of which is now a special 
yranular form for direct application) 
has decreased trom 247 to 8, and 
manure salts, the lowest potash grade 
in chloride form now offered for sak 
has decreased from 8% to 4¢¢. The 
amount of sulphate produced has dk 
creased from %@ to 7. In other 
words, most of the potash delivered 
in this country for agricultural pur 
poses is in the form of almost pure 
salts.” 


Association Publications 
fertil 


| associations in the 
izer field have published book 


lets and other material from time to 
time which refute some of the charges 


in the F.T.C. report. The National 


Fertihzer Association, tor imstanc 


published a pamphlet about two years 
wo entitled “What's in a Bag ot 
Fertilizer?” of which hundreds of 
thousands of copies were distributed 
The pamphlet explained in simple 
language why it is impossible to make 
tone hundred per cent nitrogen’ phos 
phorus-potassium compound. 

The NFA has also recently 
published a booklet entitled “A Cen 
Progress With Fertilizers” 


(See Pg. 83) in which business. agri 


tury rt 


cultural and government leaders re 


view the substantial achievements of 
the fertilizer industry. In many ot 
the articles are statements which serve 
to refute the charges in the F.T.C 
report 

A. booklet prepared by the 
American Plant Food Council some 
time avo and entitled “Facts About 
Proposed — Fertilizer —_ Legislation,” 
makes the point that in formulating 
mixed fertilizers “filler cannot be com- 
pletely eliminated because small 
quantities of materials are needed as 
conditioning agents. Some 1s needed 
to make analyses come out to even 
srades and weights since fractional 
inalyses are not permitted by control 
laws.” However, it is emphasized that 
the practices of farmers in buying 


their own cooperatives are 


trom 
strikingly similar to their practices im 
buying from the private fertilizer in 
dustry. During the 1942-43 fertilizer 
year, for instance, studies made by 
the Farm Credit Administration show 
that 72.1¢7 of the fertilizer distri 
buted by farm co-ops was in the form 
if mixed fertilizer, while the percent 


we of mixed fertilizer distributed by 


the commercial industry was 75.4% 


(To be ¢ Jontmued) 


LIVESTOCK PESTS 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Two new materials, the pyre 
nones, and 


hutoxide give some peomise as horse- 


polypropylene — glycol 
fly repellents and are under study at 
several stations 

Recent work at Cornell by C. 
Logothetis and H. Tashiro shows that 
horsefly larvae are abundantly pres- 
ent in the moist parts of many pas 
ind meadows. Th 


tures emerging 


flies rest on the vegetation of a few 
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hours before flying and feeding. Dust- 
ing of these breeding areas might kill 
large numbers of flies and reduce the 
numbers of some forage pests but the 
cost of frequent applications, and the 
residue hazards make this procedure 
unpromising at present 

Solution of the horsefly prob 
lem apparently will have to await the 
advent of an insecticide as fast in 
action as pyrethrum, and with the 
residual effectiveness of DDT, or a 
very durable, low cost repellent 


Sheep Attacked Also 


ORTHEASTERN sheep sut 
ter trom the attac ks of sheep 
ticks. lice. wool maggots, and nose 


bots. Several years’ tests at Cornell 
indicate that rotenone is still the best 


bean, thanite, or pyrethrum in com- 
bination with wettable sulphur also 
control ticks, but none are as cheap 
or convenient to use as rotenone dip. 
Reports from various sources indicate 
that benzene hexachloride and chlori 
nated camphene also are excellent ma 
terials for use against sheep ticks 
They also control sheep lice 


Wool maggots are occasional 
pests in the northeast and are much 
dreaded by sheep men. Maggots can 
strike a flock and be causing deaths 
Maggs t “strike” 


usually is brought on by wounds or 


within a week 


by bloody droppings that soil the 
adult flies 


of blow flies are in 


wool and attract the 
Several species 
volved and apparently all are not 


susceptible to the same materials. A 


rain were followed by a period of 
unseasonably hot weather. 

Cornell veterinarians report 
that nearly ail the sheep examined in 
the College's post mortem room are 
infested with maggots of the nose bot 
fly. The damage they cause 1s not 
well understood and no effective con 


trol measures are known 


Hog Lice Control 


H“ lice and mange cut deply 
into the profits of many north 
eastern growers each year. Remark 
able results against these pests have 
been obtained by power spraying with 
benzene hexachioride at dosages as 
low as 4 and 6 pounds of 6% gamma 
material per 109 gallons. At the four 
pound dosage no odor nor off-flavor 


material for tick (Ked) control. Halt few years ago a serious infestation in was detected in the meat or lard from 
a pound of 3¢» material makes 100 i flock of 1500 animals was taken 
care of by one dipping in a .56@ DDT 


The species causing this 


un animal slaughtered 3 weeks after 
treatment. While lice and their eggs 
are killed by these low dosages, and 


gallons of dip which will treat 50 to 
on length of 


wool. DDT in suspension at a dosags utbreak was Lucila 


100 sheep, depending suspension 


caesar, and the mange is greatly retarded, it is be 


of .25 per cent gives equal control at flies apparently were attracted by heved that stronger concentrations 
slightly greater cost. Dips containing some unusual odor in the wool which will be required for complete eradica 


phenothioxin, fixed nicotine, yam developed when three days of heavy tion of mange in a herd wrt 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 


Fur-Ac 


ety 


cides and fungicides. Produced by 
The 
STERMIZED «. ... . . . . Organic C h T | C 
__ Conditioner ©] utta a = Oo. 
the Dalton - - - Georgia 


presence of steam and smal! amounts of acid, 
FUR—AG is freed from plant diseases, insects, 
seeds, and other similar contaminants. This is 


Heated to 350 F tor several hours in 


an important consideration in the selection of 


ri s the conditioner t vur fertilizer — 
rene ae ; sss Do you have a Personal Subscription to 
In addition, FUR 


expect in a good « 


AG has the properties you 


ndigioner. lt speeds up 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


There are numerous coming articles you will 
want to keep for your own. Why not enter 
your personal subscription today, if you've 
not already done so. One year for $3, two 
years $5, in the U. S. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
254 W. 31st St. New York 1, N. Y. 


curing in the pile, helps prevent mixed goods 
from caking and provides bulk. Best of all, 
FUR—AG is produced and available in volume 


the vear around More complete intormation 


al a a Ol al a a al al al al al al cal al al eal al al al 


on request 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
Chemicals Department 
1890 Board of Trade Bidg. 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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TESTIMCNY 


(Continued from Page 45) 


REBOUNDS 


(Continued from Page 55) 


that there is still a place for the older 
arsenical insecticides, where the 
newer ones cause biological upset or 
other complications. A wide selec- 
tion of insecticides is desirable, he 
said, to fit a wide range of specific 
needs, and every economic poison use- 
ful for the purpose intended should 
be available. This includes all new 
products as soon as they can be ac- 
cepted for registration 

The necessity for providing 
the grower with a wide and diverse 
choice of insecticides was emphasized 
by Dr. Cox. Giving as an example 
conditions in the state of California, 
he said that insecticides which pre- 
sent no residue problem are known 
to be relatively ineffective against 
pests on certain vegetable crops unless 
used very frequently, or unless they 
are preceded by a material of high 
potency, such as DDT. Particle size, 
timing, and other spray or dust fac- 
tors may differ for various regions 
and crops. One host may tolerate one 
insecticide, and others may _ with- 
stand another. Expensive insecticides 
cannot he used on low income crops 
Because of the cost factor and also 
because of the wide difference of ef- 
fectiveness in different regions, “there 
should be no other policy than to 
provide the grower with a wide and 
diverse choice of economic poisons to 
fit the needs for control of the par 


ticular pest.” 


Minor Crops Important 

REQUENTLY overlooked, but 
prone less important to both 
growers and consumers, are a num- 
ber of relatively minor crops which 
had not been mentioned at the hear- 
ings heretofore, Dr. Cox stated. “Cali- 
fornia.” he reminded, “grows more 
than 90 percent of the 230 different 
kinds of crops considered to be com 
mercial in the nation, including prac 
tically all kinds of pome fruits, cit 
rus fruits, nuts and vegetables.” He 
then presented a table describing the 
crops, their pests, and the most effec 
tive insecticide to be used for pest 


control 
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complained our informant, a repre- 
sentative of the fertilizer industry 
Said your operative in reply, “Neither 
can the government, but unfortunately 
no one in Washington seems to rea- 
lize it.” 

=. 

While on the subject of TVA, we 
might pass along the following item 
culled from the February 7th issue of 
the “New York Times.” Apparently 
TVA had been castigated by a dis- 
gruntled reader in the correspondence 
columns for engaging in “more than 
thirty business activities which are in 
direct competition with individual enter- 
prise.” W. L. Sturdevant. Director of 
Information of TVA. unlimbered his 
typewriter to reply. pointing out that 
TVA‘s only “manufacturing plants are 
the fertilizer works at Muscle Shoals. 
which are used in research and experi- 
mental producticn to develop and im- 
prove products and processes; the 
beneficiaries are the private business 
of agriculture and the private fertilizer 
and allied chemical industries.” We can 
admit Mr. Sturdevant is in the clear in 
classifying fertilizer users as “bene- 
ficiaries” of the TVA. particularly the 
75 in each county that get free fertilizer 
for “test use,” but please Mr. Sturde- 
vant, let's not kid the public by listing 
the fertilizer industry as a co-bene- 
ficiary. We have a sneaking feeling 
that they would rather not be benefitted 
just this way. And if the government is 
not competing with thirty private in- 
dustries, but only with one, how does 
that justify the competition with that 
one.— which in this case happens to be 
the fertilizer industry? 


PLANT DISEASES 


(Continued from Page 61) 


heve in the use of commercial ferti 
lizer so the plants were generally 
unthrifty. Moreover, blackleg and 
witches broom were common in this 
one-acre plot 

The Homer area can produce 
excellent vegetables and a few fine 
gardens were observed. The only 
serious injury to plants was that 
caused by aphids to strawberries. The 
leaves on most plants were purplish 
red and associated with this color 
were numerous aphids on the under 
sides of the infested leaves 

The most striking disease in 


the Homer area was found on a cat- 
tle ranch where the farmer was cut: 
ting blue joint grass. The healthy 
plants were about seven feet high 
while about 10 percent of the plants 
were considerably dwarfed by stripe 
smut (Ustilago striiformis). 

From this brief account of dis 
eases of crop plants in Alaska, it can 
be seen that many of the plants 
grown in the Territory have appar 
ently many of the same diseases that 
occur on the same kind of plant in 
the U. S. This indicates an increasing 
need for disease control chemicals in 
the territory. 


HERBICIDES 


(Continued from Page 41) 


resistant to normal dosages of 2,4-D 
A number of formulations con 
sisting of mixtures of 2,4-D and 2 
4,5-T are now on the market as brus! 
killers. This effect of 2,4,5-T on 
species not affected by 2,4-D, shows 
the differences in toxicity which car 
be brought about by only slight 
changes in molecular structure 
Because 2,4-D is so compat 
ible with plants and produces rn 
sponses ranging from stimulation at 
low concentration, to death at high 
concentration, it seems probable that 
new channels of investigation will be 
opened not only in the field of weed 
control but also in the fundamenta 
behavior of physiologically active 


compounds in living plant cells 


Oils 

ECAUSE petroleum presents 

such a vast array of chemical 
compounds for testing, work on oils 
has proved interesting and profitable 
Oils such as diesel fuel and smudge 
pot oil have long been used as gen 
eral contact herbicides; they have 
proved particularly effective — on 
grasses, and their physical properties 
are such that even a poor spraying 
job may produce good results be 
cause of their creeping down int 
crowns. Lighter oils such as stove 
oil. kerosene distillate, and Stoddard 
solvent have proved selective in the 
control of weeds in crops of the car 


rot family. Many possibilities stil 
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Our NEW 1950 
CONCENTRATE SPRAYERS 
the COOLEY- MIST 


portables 
® 75% Savings in labor cost 
© 10% to 33% Savings of toxicant 
@ 2to 5 times faster than usual methods 
@ Will spray 30° to 40’ high— 
100’ horizontally 


Write tor dlustrated folder with all ditaals 


COOLEY SPRAY EQUIPMENT WORKS 


Somers, Connecticut 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS 
SEED PROTECTANT leefet- 
Dealers require dependable seed spray 27 NOZZLES 
protectants, for proper protection of For 


many seeds. £f 
The following formulations are all AGRICULTURAL V4 
— SPRAY OPERATIONS 


SPERGON: Dry powder for dust 
seed treatment. 
SPERGON-SL: Dry wettable powder cision made to provide uniform 
for slurry seed distribution . . . in all capacities on all spray 
treatment. rigs and portable sprayers. Orifice tips and 


SPERGON-DOT: Dry powder for dust strainers in all sizes for all operations . . . 
seed treatment. 


Teejet Spray Nozzles are pre- 


may be easily interchanged and spray direc- 


SPERGON-ODT-SL: phere gamma tion quickly aligned by means of patented 
; . V-groove tip design. Write for information 


treatment. 
rs and ask for Bulletin 55. 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
UN ITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 3230 RANDOLPH ST., BELLWOOD, ILL. 
Naugatuck Chemical Division Cae & Cae 


NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON AMERICA’S LEADING SPRAY RIGS AND SPRAYERS 


The Standard Carrier for 
Insecticide and Fungicide Dusts 


TALC 


FREE FLOWING — COMPATIBLE — UNIFORM 


Eastern Magnesia Talc Co., Inc. 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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lie ahead for the use of oils in pest 
control 

Studies have proved that oil 
toxicity is determined principally by 
unsaturates. Olefinic and aromatic 
compounds are highly toxic to plant 
cells and in proper concentration will 
kill most plants. At lower concen 
trations, the lhghter  unsaturates 
(boiling above around 400 F) kill 
weeds selectively in carrot crops 
This selectivity is not due to differ 
ential wetting but to a tolerance of 
the toxic compounds by the crop 
plants. This tolerance extends to 
other members of the carrot family, 
namely celery, parsnip, parsley, fen 
nel, dill, and a number of wild spe 
cies. A marked oil tolerance is als 
displayed by certain weeds, namely 
wild carrot, wild parsmip, water 
hemlock, fennel, pineapple weed, 
dog fennel, yellow star thistle. and 
others. Selectivity between crops and 
weeds ts relative: members of the car 


rot family are highly tolerant but 


some differences occur among them 
flax, onions, lettuce, and even beets 


and other vegetable crops are some 
what tolerant. On the other hand, 
grasses are highly susceptible 

All oils are highly compatible 
with the plant cuticle; they wet and 
spread readily and, if heavy enough 
to persist without vaporizing, they 
soak in and penetrate. Probably 
most of the effects of oils on cells are 
the result of interaction with the 
living protoplasm. It has been pop 
ularly stated that oils kill by smoth 
ering plants. Actually, plant cells 
have heen known to stay alive with 
the protoplasm actively streaming 
many days when mounted in para 
fhn ol If smothering by oil wen 


nossible these cells should have died 


TREE CONFERENCE 


(Contimued from Page 51) 


the plant, he said. Where then, he 
isked, do the organics pass over into 
pure chemicals? Nitrogen in clover 
he also pointed out derived from 
ur, where it 1s found in as a pure 
t state as can be obtained. Water 


too, he added, 1s not an organic ma 
terial 

“The case for raw phosphate 
is even more sillier.” he went on 
“But, if you treat it with acid to pro 
duce a super phosphate, they say it 
is ‘vile The trouble is that facts 
never stop these organic folks. They 
just evade them.” 

‘The biggest boyey man of 
all,” he declared, “ts their claim that 
chemicals affect health. The Amen 
can Medical Assocation has stated 
that it does not recoynize any clain 
that chemical fertilizers cause cancet 
arthritis or bad teeth. We ought t 
use more common sense. This 1s the 
20th century, not the age of watch 
craft and to say that chemicals mak 
us sick is about as silly as to say that 
our dechning birth rate is due t 
increased use of retmyerators 

Asking “Is there a case for 
use of chemicals on trees?” Mr. Cark 
ton pointed out that it is essential te 
vet plant food into a tree early in its 
limited annua! period of growth 

I 


‘Trees can't cai beetsteak.” he said 


2, 4-D 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS FOR 


MONTROSE CHEMICAL CO. 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 


120 LISTER AVENUE 


R. W. GREEFF & CO., INC. 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Tribune Tower, Chicago Illinois 


MUNCY 


- 


Have You a DUST BLENDING PROBLEM? 


Our Engineers will be glad to help you to solve 
any mixing or blending problem you may have. 


SPECIALISTS in INSECTICIDE DUST BLENDING EQUIPMENT 


Address Inquiries to. . . | x 


The YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MARCH, 1950 
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Particularly Suitable for Use in 


AGRICULTURAL DUSTS 


@ NON-ABRASIVE 
@ NON-ALKALINE 


Techmical Data together with Testing Samples Sent upon Request 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORPORATION 


TRENTON ¢ E 


‘90s ¢ NEW JERSEY 


COMPLETE WEST COAST 
CHEMICAL SERVICE 


Warehousing 
Custom Grinding 


(micro-fine) 
Complete 2,4-D Processing Equipment 
Grinding and Packaging of Powders 


(carloads to ounces) 


Mixing and Filling of Liquids 


(tank cars to pints! 


HECKATHORN & CO., LTD. 


FOURTH & CUTTING BLVD. 
P. O. BOX 1407 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


MONARCH 
WEED SPRAYS 


NOTE 
THESE 
BIG 
FEATURES 


‘in 
y 


1, Removable tip and strainer 
to disturb pipe cti for ch 
sizes. 
2. Milled flats tell direction of flat spray by “feel.” 
3. Threaded strainer cannot jor loose from vibration. 
4. Produce absolutely uniform spray from edge to 
edge—no “end jets” to couse uneven coverage. 


MONARCH MFG. WKS. INC. 


3406 MILLER ST. PHILA. 34, PA. 
Western Distributor: W. A. Westgate, Davis, Calf. 
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“and they don’t care whether they 
get their nitrogen from a bag or from 
the soil. But, before they can get any 
henefit from organic fertilizer, the 
proteins in it have to be broken down. 
That takes time and that’s why, when 
I want fast growth, in the natural 
growing cycle, I'll take chemicals.” 

Dr. L. C. Chadwick of Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O., who 
“moderated” the debate, brought up 
some practical considerations. Organic 
nitrogen, he conceded, is important 
ind many benefits result from its use 
Supplies are available in many locali- 
ties, but he pointed out that there is 
i question of cost involved. Citing 
current market prices of nitrogen both 
m a per pound and per ton basis, he 
showed that inorganic fertilizer has 
i price advantage over the organic 
type. “Are we justified,” he asked, 
“In paying from four to eight times 
is much for the organic as for the 
inorganic product?” 

Examining utilization of the 
two chemicals he showed that if utili 
zation of nitrate nitrogen is put at 
100, utilization of orgamic nitrogen 1s 


0. On availability, the inorganic also 
scored over organic. he said, and he 
dismissed such matters 2s leaching and 
tfect on soil acidity as of little conse 
yuence. He conceded that inorganic 
nitrogen can harm plants, but said 
he could also cite examples where 
ganic nitrogen has killed trees. If 
there is such a thing as an “ideal” 
fertilizer, he closed, it might advan- 
tageously contain perhaps 10 percent 
nitrogen from organic sources 
Richard K 
irborist, Cedar Rapids, Ia. was 
elected president of Midwest chapter 
tor 1950, Alfred F. Carlson, superin 


Allman, city 


tendent of plantations, Chicago Park 
District was moved from secretary 
treasurer to fill the vice presidential 
post vacated by Mr. Allman, and re 
tiring president, Noel B. Wysong, 
chief forester, Cook County Forest 
Preserves, Chicago, was given the 
secretary-treasurer job. Chicago will 
be the 1951 meeting place of the mid 
west group, it was decided, and an 
effort will be made to get the National 
Shade Tree Conference convention 


for Chicago in 1951 
Registration at the LaSalle. 
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although numbering nearly 350, was 
thought to have been reduced some- 
what by a severe ice storm in the 
area which kept many potential con 
vention attendants at home looking 
after damaged trees 


POTASH INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Basin began to look for potash de- 
posits. The Snowden - McSweeney 
Company discovered at a depth of 
about 1,000 feet near Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, potash deposits of thickness 
and volume equal to the best of the 
European deposits. The United States 
Potash Company was immediately or- 
ganized and in 1931 became the first 
American company producing potash 
from this source. A few years later 
the Potash Company of America lo 
cated in the same area came into pro 
duction and was followed during the 
war by the International Minerals 
ind Chemical Corporation. These 
three companies and the American 
Potash and Chemical Corporation at 
Searles Lake, are the major factors 
in the present American potash indus 
try, although Bonneville, Ltd., in 
Utah and Dow Chemical Corporation 
in Michigan are producing substantial 
imounts 

In 1935 The American Potash 
ind Chemical Corporation, the Potash 
Company of America, and the United 
States Potash Company, together with 
the potash importers, organized the 
American Potash Institute to pro 
mote the educational and research 
ictivities on the agricultural use of 
potash 

With the advent of World 
War II the nation was in a position 
far more secure with respect to potash 
supplies than it was during World 
War I when our short supply was 
In 1938, the last 
normal pre-war year, a little less than 
500,000 tons of K,O were delivered 
in North America for both agricul- 
tural and chemical purposes, approxi- 
mately one-half of which were from 
imports. Since then, to meet the de- 
mands for both agriculture and indus- 


almost disastrous 


try, American producers with private 
capital have increased production each 
year. American production now is 


in the neighborhood ot a million and 
a quarter tons. 

Imports decreased each year, 
entirely vanishing during the latter 
years of the war. Small tonnages are 
again coming to the United States, 
about 20,000 tons K.O in 1948, but 
foreign countries are reluctant to ship 
to this country in spite of their desire 
tor dollar exchange because the price 
of K,O here is less than on any of 
the other world markets 

Thus, with known deposits 
sufhcient to last hundreds of years, 
we have an All-American industry 
capable of supplying this country in 
either peace or war with its entire 


needs for this vital mineral 


GRANULAR PLANT 


27 


(Continued from Page 3 


other factor hes in the mechanical 
difficulty of applying high analysis 
fertilizer with existing machinery. It 
is often necessary to put on the 
ground only half the amount formerly 
used and some of the machines are 
ill-adapted for such an adjustment 

However, progress is being 
made through an educational program, 
and because of an increasing number 
of young farmers who have been 
taught in agricultural colleges the ad- 
vantages of better fertilizer materials. 
“These fellows haven't developed a 
prejudice, and are not set in their 
ways of thinking,” Mr. Sorensen ob- 
serves. “Thus, they can be reached 
through farm meetings and by com- 
pany representatives.” 

The Iowa Plant Food Com- 
pany takes justifiable pride in its 
granular products. “With the ma- 
chinery we have, we can turn out as 
much as 1§ tons per hour, with a 
crew of five men,” Mr. Sorensen re- 
ports. He adds that eventually, the 
number of men may be reduced even 
more as plant efhiciency and teamwork 
increase. The demand for the granu- 
lar material is expected to increase, 
since the product has so many ad- 
vantages over the powdered form 
From the farmers’ angle, it is pointed 
out, fertilizer may be stored in bags 
without fear of its hardening and 
becoming difficult to apply, and the 
granular material may also be dis- 
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tributed in a uniform manner with all that woes on. Maternal may be Mr. Mautner expresses de 
proper placement. From the manufac loaded or unloaded from trucks or light in making the new plant work 
turer's standpoint, it solves many con railway cars on each side of the build He is eloquent in his praise ot the 
ditioning problems difficult to handle ing, he points out, and automatic general layout which of course re 
heretofor feeders direct tne material to the cor fers to the hydraulic valves, con 

No Hand Work rect bin, in the case of unloading cars veyor belts, automatic weighers, dust 


- ' ollectors elevators pt mn by 
HE ‘low of material through the Tracing the flow of material collectors and clevat put 


Sturte “We have only eleven 
plant 1s accomplished with no om to bag, the dry ingredients turtevant We ha 5 secatiin 
1 ' ' , ‘NOT day shi mecluding main 
hand shoveling nor handling. The f the rmula first travel to the batcl men on the day shift, meludin * 


tenance and car unloaders,” he ports 


raw materials are handled by Hough mixers; from there via feeder belt t : 
Payloaders which dump the necessary the weighing belt. The mix is then out. During be venue ind Decem 
materials into an elevator hole, start sent to the “pug™ mill where nitroger her, before the plant was ope ae. 
ing them on ther way through the solution is added, as 1s the amount ot at full capacity, a crew _— 
weighers, mixers, granulators, driers water necessary to complete the gran men was able to produce some 6,10 


of naterial, the superintendent 
Such a record would he dith 


cult to duplicate without modern ma 


and eventually to the bagging ma ulating process. After being treated 
chines. A complete system of over in the Sturtevant granulator, the ma 
head conveyor belts is arranged « terial ent to the drier below th 
that the material may reach quickly granulator. Later, completely dried, tenal-handling equipment 
any portion of the 400-ft. long build the granules are passed over a 4-mes! The lowa Plant Food Com 
ing screen woich catches any over-sized pany, operating from Des Moines, dis 
Gus Mautner, plant superin pieces which return to the feeder tributes its fertilizer products over the 
tendent, 's responsible tor keeping the The others then pass over a 2(0-mesh entire state. Being located in th 
plant operating smoothly. Although screen which strains out the too-fin approximate center of the state, dis 
the process 1s largely automatic, h party which are picked up by dust tances to any portion of the area an 
still keeps an eagle eye on operations coll s and re-circulated in the not prohibitive. Approximately eight 
He 1s enthusiastic over the building's The usable granules then months were required to build the 
design = whicl nables him to walk cooler and eventually to storage factory, ground having heen broken 


down th enter driveway an ‘ in April, 194% 


ENTOMA PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 


A Directory of Pest 


Control Materials... DILUENT 


AND 


e @ New Eighth Edition now available for 
distribution. CARRIER 


e @ Listing insecticides, fungicides, seed dis- FOR 
infectants, spray machinery, trade names, 


en rneca te ata thace iateretea wf | LNSECTICIDES 


to 
pest control in obtaining certain information 
which is often difficult of access. e 


Published by the Ea: Branch of th 
Aupationn Acnelaiiion off Wosntenke Wateenal- CAROLINA PYROPHYLLITE 
ogists, COMPANY 

Price $1.50—Make check to 10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y 


Write to 
Plants and Mines Located at 


STALEY, N. C. and GLENDON, N.C 
Ask for Our Pamphiet 


George S. Langford, Editor 
University of Maryland 
College Park. Md. 
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2,490,966. VaLtvi Bac. Patent issued 
December 13, to John Johnsson, Satfle 
Sweden , assignor to Billeruds Aktiebolag 
Satile, Sweden. In a valve bag of the 
character described having its valve form 
d by folding in a corner of the bag. a 
tube of relatively phable and bendabk 
material attached in said valve and pro 
jecting a short distance therefrom, said 
tube forming with the bottom of said valve 
+ bland valve, and a tongue of relatively 
stitt maternal resistant to bending : y ap 
proximately in the form of a segmeft ot a 
ircle, said tongue being attached adjacent 
the top side of said valve and adjacent the 
witer end thereof whereby said tonguc 
nay be tolded downwardly into said blind 
alve and the projecting outer end of said 
ube may be doubled and thus sealed by 
folding im of said tongue into said blind 
ive after the bag has been filled through 
said tube 


2,493,208. POG-PRODUCING SPRAY NOT 
zit. Patent issued January 24, 1950, to 
Herbert W. Causer, Weymouth, Mass, as 
or to Farcoty Mutual Research Corp 
Mass. 


vice Comprising a first conical baffle having 


For producing fog, a de 


ypenings therethrough distributed around 
its crrcumterence at the larger end thereot 
1 second conical baflle disposed withn 
said first conical baffle with a space be 
tween the two baffles, the larger end of the 
second batile having a flaring surface di 
rected toward said openings and at angle 
to the outer surface of the first baffle 
means tor directing a sheet of water along 
the outer surface of said first baffle trom 
the smaller end to the larger end and 
means tor admitting water into said space 
whereby water flowing into the space 1 
directed outwardly by said flaring surtace 
through said openings in the first baffle to 
form jets which intersect said sheet at the 
yuter surface of the first bafile, thereby 
break up the sheet into fog 


2,495,375. SPRAYING APPARATUS. Pat 


nt sued January 24, 1990, to Alan 
Lishman, Pickering, Ont.. Canada, assig: 


it one-half to Ernest L. Ruddy, Pick 


Ont. Spraying apparatus compr 


s standard havi u 1 base part hy 
which it a vertically supported, a sleeve 
nted on said standard for rotation 


sbout the vertical axis thereof, a spray gun 
piveted on the upper end of said sleeve 
1 honmzontal axis to rotate im a vertical 
ine t flexible tubing extending fr 
ud spray gun tor ection tu a ur 
{ spraying liquid, a hand lever pivoted 
yn the wer end said sleeve ah 
zontal axis ¢t vertical ement, the pi 
t x t ud ha J leve r va ine 
at bstantially r gles to that 
aid iy ¢£ 1 the J pivota 
ted t ud iy xg and t " 
ect of said 
. ’ t 
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Industry Patents _ 


tioned in length relative to the distance 
between the pivot points of the spray gun 
and the hand lever on the standard plus 
the sum of the distances between these 
pivot points and the pivot points of the 
tie rod on the spray gun and the hand 
lever as to enable the hand lever to turn 
the spray gun over the dead centre of its 
pivot from either side of the standard ut 
hzing the momentum of the moving parts 
of the structure to carry the spray gun 


over dead centre 


2,496,573 FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR 
Patent issued February 7, 1950, to Wil 
ham B. Aspinwall, Spokane, Wash. A 
fertilizer distributor comprising a tubular 
body having upper and lower longitud 
inally extending portions, said lower por 
tion having a longitudinally extending bill 
constituting a trench opener, the upper 
portion extending rearwardly beyond the 
rear end of the lower portion and having 
its rearwardly projecting portion consti 
tuting a blade for filling in a trench form 
ed by the bill of the lower portion wher 
the distributor is moved forwardly along 
the ground, a fertilizer container at the 
tront end of said body open at its rear end 
tor discharge of fertilizer into the body, 
and a rearwardly tapered member in the 
hody registering with rear end of the con 
tainer for controlling flow of ferthzer trom 
the container into the body for deposit 
into a trench formed by the bill 


Trade Mark Applications 


TENNESSEE, 1m capital letters, for 
basic slag for use as a soil conditioner 
Filed Feb. 23, 1949, by Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala 


Claims use since 1908 


Diwretvit, in capital letters. for 
vrain and seed fumigant Piled Oct. 1, 
1948, by Woolfolk Chemical Works, Ltd., 
Ft. Valley. Ga 


l 1948 


Claims use since Aug 


IscomMist. im capital letters, for 
nsecticides 
ddorants. Filed Nov. 20, 1948, by Innis 
Speiden & Co., New York, N.Y. Claims 


ise since Sept. 15, 1948 


larvicides, fungicides and de 


ARATHANE. in slender capital let 


ters, for agrnecultural acaracides, insects 


ides and = fungicides Filed Nov 23 
148, by Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia 


Clams use since Oct. 8 1948 
Esreron. in heavy capital lett 
weed-killing it Filed Oct 
948 Dow ( wal ¢ pany 
Midland, Mi Cla ‘ e Oct 1 
446 


tion for use on plants and animals. Filed 
May 22, 1947, by Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, San Jose, Calif 
Claims use since Oct. 1, 1945 


Hypopee, in capital letters, with last 
three letters in italics, for insecticide 
Originally filed May 16, 1946, then 
amended to application under act of 1946, 
Principal Register, Aug. 4, 1949, by Hy- 
droponic Chemical Co., Inc., Copley, 
Ohio. Claims use since Mar. 28, 1946 


Hypronox, with first and last let- 
ters larger than others, for insecticide. Filed 


July 1, 1948, by The Farnam Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Claims use since Mar 
15, 1948 


USI Gets Patent Rights 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., has announced its acquisition of 
foreign rights under pending United 
States patents covering the synthesis 
and manufacture of — pyrethrin-like 
chemicals. Corresponding applications 
have been filed in all major foreign 
countries by U.S. L, it is stated 

U. S. patents covering the in- 
vention were filed by the U.S.D.A. 
and it was announced that these 
would be held in the public interest 
S. The 


prosecution of foreign patents, how 


for unrestricted use in the U 


ever, was waived to the inventors, 
Milton S. Schechter and F. B. La 
Forge, subject only to certain rights 
reserved by the federal government 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals acquired 
these foreign patent rights from the 
inventors for «en undisclosed sum 


Anti-Weed Bill for New York 

A hill ‘o create a state Weed 
Control Commission to control rag- 
weed in New York State was intro- 
duced in the State Senate in Albany 
February 16, by Sen. Arthur Wach- 
The bill is backed by the 
Society of 


tel, Bronx 
Hay Fever 
New York 


Prevention 


Chem. ‘‘Who's Who” Coming 

Leading firms in the chemical 
ind allied industries have been in 
vited to submit nominations from 
their personnel for inclusion m_ the 
forthcoming curd edition of — the 
‘Chemical Who's Who.” Editor of 
the book is Wilhams Haynes, 161 
163 Water Street, Stonington, Conn 


to whom the nominations should go 
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Classified 


Rates for classified advertisements are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rete is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAI 
CHEMICALS, 254 W. 3ist St, New York 1 
Closing date: 25th of preceding month. 


Positions Open 


Chemical Engineer: Wanted by mid 
western chemical firm for agricultural 
and specialty chemical production, 
supervision and control. Give details 
of education and experience. Address 
Box No. 421 care of Agricultural 
Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemical Salesman: 
Must be experienced with following in 
territory. Large, well established line 
5% commission distributor sales, 10% 
dealer sales. Address Box No. 426 
eare of Agricultural Chemicals 


Positions Wanted 


Agronomist - Plant Physiologist: 
Ph.D. Background in soil fertility with 
herbicide and administrative exper 
Young, ambitious veteran of 
family, now 

Desires a 


lence 
World War II, with 
permanently employed 
position with opportunity for advance 
ment Address Box No, 422 care of 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Salesman: Age 30. Offers wide con 
tacts among midwestern buyers of 
synthetic detergents, alkalies, chlorine 
and other heavy chemicals 
chemistry from leading 
school plus practical experience en 
ables me to help solve customer tech 
nical problems. Address Box No. 425 
Agricultural Chemical- 


Degree in 
erginecring 


care of 


Young man with 


Chemical Sales: 
three years experience 
agricultural and industrial chemicals, 
desires position with manufacturer ir 
chemical or agricultural field. Grad 
Best refer 
write to 


in sales of 


uate mid-west college 
by further details, 


Agricultural! 


ences 
Box No 24 care of 
Chemicals 
Salesman: Four sales con 
tacts on eastern seaboard selling agri 


year s 


cultural, pharmaceutical and specialty 
chemicals including export sales pro 
motion and manager chemical divi 
sion of export-import company, seeks 
new connection preferably in East 
College graduate. Full resume of ex 
perience and education sent gladly 
Immediately available. Address Box 
No. 425 care of Agricultural Chem 
icals. 


Advertising 


Miscellaneous 


Wanted: One 3, 4 or 5-roll high side 
Raymond Mill complete with whizzer 
and throw-out. One 6 x 60 Rotary 
Drier complete with drive. M and M 


Clays, Inc., MeIntyre, Ga 


For Sale: Buffalo Turbine Mist 
Duster Trailer Model used 
thirty hours as demonstrator. Per 
fect condition,—Sacrifice; Make offer 

Pest Control Supply Co., 6164 Santa 
Morica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Cali 
fornia 


Sprayer 


Site ttt tttttidtdiiittititithdey 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


. 
. 
- 


CAAA AP AAA A A AA La at tot ot, 


ormerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture } 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
n reference to spray injury 
claims, including imports 
nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 
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FLORIDA FIELDTRIALS 


Testing agricultural chemicals 
in the field during the winter 
months 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


P. O. Box 543 
Belle Glade, Florido 


CONSULTING 
ENTOMOLOGIST 
Insecticides — Formulation 
Plant Pathology— Research 
Entomology—Legal Service 


luther of 


Chemistry & Uses of Insecticides 


DR. E. R. de ONG 


#26 Stannage Ave. Albany 6, Calif 


Woodrum Lauds Initiative 

Clifton A. Woodrum, presi 
dent of the American Plant Food 
Council, Washington, D. C.. in a 
talk before the 100-Bushel Corn Club 
m March 8, told 
that their achievement 


f South Carolina 
his audience 
f increasing crop yields “is a mass 
tnbute to mdvidual initiative, agri 
cultural education and more efficient 
farming so essential in the preserva 
tion of our private enterprise system.” 

The meeting, held at the Jef 
terson Hotel, C 


attended by 204 


dumbia, S. C., was 

persons, including 
the champion corn growers who wer 
given awards. The meeting was spon 
sored by the Clemson College Exten 
sion Service 


“Honors 


the winners of the 


bestowed today t 
100-Bushel Cort 


Club are incidental to the real satis 


taction of a job well done,” he said 
adding that “the more tangible ben: 


me through the achievements 
production at lower costs 

through more efhcient farming and 
rtainly use of fertilizer is one of 
factors in Soutl 

F 


per unit costs 


wricultural commodity 


1 the best traditions of a sound farn 


he asserted 


Mr. Woodrum stated further that 
‘tarmers long have been regarded as 
the staunchest gr in our 

private enterprise system,” but warned 


that “Americans, in general, must hy 
n guard constantly against i persist 


nt trend toward centralization 


vernment and regimetatior 
that imvar 
lulled to sleey 
idvent of th 
ill be “peac 
i] and care, 
no substitute for 
nomical living 
in placing our 
most enviable positior 
rid k rship 
Mr. Woodrum emphasized that 
‘the problems of marketing and dis 
tribution offer our agricultural lead 
rship their greatest challenge today 
He concluded that “we cannot truly 
is ‘surplus food’ when ther 


say ther 


still hungry mouths to feed.” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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NACA to Atlantic City 

The annual spring meeting of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association is scheduled for April 20 
and 21 at the Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, according to Lea §$ 
Hitchner, executive secretary of the 
Mr. Hitchner indicated 
at press time that the program would 
consist almost entirely of symposia on 
subjects of current interest to the 


association. 


trade. Names of discussion leaders 
were not available for this issue 

It was indicated by the Asso 
ciation that the 


would comprise matters of interest only 


much of program 
to members of the group, but that the 
meeting would not be a “closed” onc 


In a strict sense 
= 


Short Supplies are Seen 
Discussing the insecticide sup 
sly situation in a letter to the trade, 
John Powell & Co. states that ther 
is a tightening of supplies of pyre 
sabadilla, DDT and BHC 
Pyrethrum inventories continue low 
letter the demand 


Prices are firm and conditions 


thrum, 


the states, and 
strong 
abroad will not increase import avail 


Although been 


progress in pyre 


abilities there has 


some “synthetic 


thrum,” these materials cannot hk 
‘xpected to ease the pyrethrum situ 
ation in 1950 

“BHC and DDT both moved 
freely during late 1949, after unus 
de pletion because of 
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No Scatteration/! 


O “‘scatteration,"’ but plenty of deep 

market penetration,—this is what a 
class journal recently claimed for its ad- 
vertising effectiveness . . . . Just as well- 
edited business magazines assure better 
advertising results by concentrating their 
circulation in special markets and avoiding 
sprawling all over the map, 


The same can be said about advertising 
in the field of agricultural chemicals. If you 
want the most effective results and avoid 
waste through ‘‘scatteration,’’ use space in 
a well-read publication which offers deep 
penetration of this market through concen- 
trated circulation, like 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 1 


TALE ENDS 


HE current potato surplus, and 

the problem it is creating for the 
government, may be laid at the door 
ff efficient use of agricultural chemi 
cals. Senator Lucas has recently in- 
troduced an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Act which would require 
strict marketing quotas on potatoes 
He pointed out that under the pres- 
ent system of acreage allotments only, 
srowers have simply boosted their out- 
put per acre by planting rows closer 
together, using more fertilizer,—and 
we might add making the most effici- 
‘nt use of agricultural insecticides 
and fungicides. It has demonstrated 
that agricultural chemicals can boost 
agricultural output,—-but it’s been 
rather costly to the taxpayers 

e 

Jack R. W. Wilson, Stockton, 
Calif... tells Agricultural Chemicals 
that the brief note in January's issue 
about his offering a booklet on the 
“ABC of IPC. has brought scores 
of requests from half of the states. 
“These come from manufacturers, 
applicators, librarians, Exp. Stations, 
USDA bureaus and divisions, and 
trom commercial firms,” he says 

*. 

Toxaphene does it again! Re- 
cently a Hercules Powder sales group 
went to Africa, among them Richard 
J. Both. He is the bird who pulled 
the neat trick of being in Monrovia, 
West Africa stranded by plane en 
gine trouble. and phoning his wife 
from Trenton, N. J., to their home 
near Wilmington, Del. It was not 
done with mirrors, but via a “ham”™ 
radio operator in Trenton who was 
i fnend of a friend of a former head 
# Liberian Airlines whom Mr. Both 
met in Monrovia. The airlines former 
exec in Afmea contacted his pal in 
Trenton and zip, bango the amazed 
Mrs. Both was on the phone talking 
to her husband in Africa. She in 
sists they did not discuss Toxaphene 
He said that they had engine trouble 
ver Dakar, were waiting for a new 
ngine at Monrovia, but would soon 
he off tor South Africa, Egypt. and 
Rhodesia. These Toxaphene guys get 
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™ Dusting cotton with 5-nozzie, engine-powered duster. 
Photo courtesy U.S.D.A. 


UAL don wait too long! 


PENCO COTTON INSECTICIDES 
ARE GOOD NEWS FOR GROWERS 


These new powerful insecticides give you valuable 
weapons against a w ide variety of cotton pests—includ- 


ing the toughest of them all, the doll weer . . . and in the 


Southwest areas the Lygus and stink bugs. 


Mixers and Compounders! When you deal with Pennsalt, 
you are dealing directly with a basic producer. Pennsalt 
offers one of the most complete lines of cotton insecticides 
available from a single source: 


PENCO BHC Meterials 
PENCO DDT and Toxaphene Concentrates 
PENCO Calcium Arsenate 


...plus PENCAL — the nevtral-type calcium oarsencte 
which can be mixed with certain organics for over- 
all PENCAL was ingly ful on 
thousands of acres last yeor. 


Remember, Pennsalt’s complete line of cotton insecti- 
cides is backed by 100 years of experience in chemical 
manufacturing. That means guaranteed figh quality at 
low cost to you, with speedy delivery from nearby ware- 
houses. Our technical representatives are always at your 


service. Just call or write: Agricultural Chemicals 


Department, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Tacoma, Washington; Bryan, 
Texas; Los Angeles, California; Portland, Oregon. 


BUT don't wait too long — (before ordering) 


_ auseee — ee 


PENCO COTTON INSECTICIDES: 
BHC—PENCO* BHC Technical (36% gamma isomer) 
PENCO BHC D-1 2 dust concentrate (12% gamma isomer) 
—PENCO DB-50 dust bese (50% ODT) 
PENTECH* A (micron-size chnical ODT) 
PENTECH H (newly improved technical DDT) 


Toxaphene 


Calcium Assonates 
PENCAL (new, nevtral-type calcium ersenate) 
PENCO Calcium Arsenate (reguler) 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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WW) 
toxaptrene 


More detailed information summarizing cur- 
rent federal or state recommendations for the 
control of these pests is available from: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
MAKERS OF TECHNICAL TOXAPHENE FOR AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


Toxaphene Will 
Kill These Pests 


ALFALFA WEEVIL 

ARMY WORMS 

ASTER LEAF MINER 

BEEF CATTLE LICE 

BEEF CATTLE TICKS 
BLISTER BEETLES 

BOLL WEEVIL 
BOLLWORM 

CHINCH BUG 

COTTON APHID 
COTTON FLEAHOPPER 
COTTON LEAFWORM 
FALL ARMYWORM 
GARDEN WEBWORM 
GOAT LICE 
GRASSHOPPERS 

GREEN CUTWORM 

HOG LICE 

HORN FLY 

LEAFHOPPERS 

PEAR PSYLLA 

RAPID PLANT BUG 
SALT-MARSH CATERPILLAR 
SERPENTINE LEAF MINER 
SHEEP TICK 

SOUTHERN GREEN STINK BUG 
SPITTLEBUG NYMPHS 
SUGAR BEET WEBWORM 
SWEET CLOVER WEEVIL 
TARNISHED PLANT BUG 
THRIPS 

TOBACCO BUDWORM 
TOBACCO HORNWORM 
TOMATO HORNWORM 
TOMATO PINWORM 
VELVETBEAN CATERPILLAR 
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